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HAT does it mean today to be a German? I muscle 
am not a typical German. I am a citizen of Munich 
which is for both its own citizens and for those who 
come to it from other parts of Germany a position 


reached by a fast train from Munich; each time I cross 
have an overwhelming sensation of entering the ‘real’ 
y. To begin with, this sensation is entirely subjective 
ational; it adds up from small things: here are -the 


roclaiming names like ‘German Eagle’, ‘ Crown Prince ’, 
henzollern Oak ’, names found nowhere in Bavaria or Austria, 
stranger than any of these small external signs is an atmo- 
sre of mourning which seems to hover over the cities, and 
the very landscape; an almost tangible cloud of Germany’ s 
history. Germania mourns—a part: of her seems to have 


y does Germania weep? Does sie mourn for Hitler? That 
vould be much too clumsy an assumption; the demagogue 
ever all that dear to her. Germany mourns—so I believe— 

e loss of something far more precious, It mourns for Kant 
d Hegel; more precisely, for a way. of life whose philosophical 
were those two giants. It is easy to ridicule that way 


nineteenth century. That particular German creation 
side’ of at from its sublimest intellectual mani- 
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a 4 By CARL AME RAG 


Posesions to the ink-rations allocated to junior civil servants; — 
from the chairs of the great philosophers down to the Sunday 

concert of the local regimental band. This German way of life, — 
logically and forcibly derived from a metaphysic of duty and a_ 


_ dialectic of the state, inspired not only the German people. One 


of the most enthusiastic proclaimers of its earliest manifestations 
was, amongst others, Madame de Staél, in her famous but hasty 
work De P’ Allemagne. The German way of life influenced above’ 
all eastern Europe; the Jews of Poland proclaimed its glory, and 
by its sheer terse logic it undermined the foundations of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

The system of morality implied in this way of life became 
relevant to a later development. It brought about a flowering 
of those secondary virtues that are indispensable for the smooth 
functioning of a modern state: selfless devotion to duty, incor- 
ruptibility, a disdain of a purely materialistic form of life, a 
disdain which classified the rich business-man as far lower in 
scale than the poor civil servant; a valuation of romantic sensi- 
bility eminently suited to place inner compensations above 
material rewards. 

This German way of life has never. mholly. conquered south 
Germany or Austria. The reasons for the poor receptivity of the 
south are several. One of them is Catholicism, which found it 
difficult to assimilate this, in ultimate analysis, Protestant way of 
jife, Another was the atmosphere of humane corruption, so hard 
to dispel, especially ina mainly peasant society. In Austria this 
corruption, this ‘ live and let live ’, became an almost indispensable 
pillar of society, and only obscurantists can call it contemptible. 
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It is in any case significant that no Bavarian or Austrian university 
could count even a second-rate philosopher among its members, 
not until Vienna became the stronghold of positivism in the 
German-speaking world at the turn of the century. Before that 
both Munich and Vienna imported their philosophers from the 
north. In Munich, and in Vienna and Prague, the German way 
of life remained an import; and all attempts at implanting it 
firmly led to dangerous symptoms of degeneration. 


The Rage of Hitler 

The most familiar and important among these was National 
Socialism. The driving force behind Hitler’s Mein Kampf and 
behind his muddled youthful strivings was rage over Austria’s 
lack of Deutschtum—German-ness. His immature imagination 
was captured by the fixed idea of a German ‘ superiority ’. Hitler 
was Madame de Staél’s most important convert from the German- 
speaking south-east. The tragic farce of his existence consisted 
precisely in that he combined his conviction of a German 
superiority with the instincts of a Balkan usurper; and the unique 
nature of 1933 lies in the fact that this Balkan usurper could 
conquer an empire which consisted, not ‘of Balkan subjects, but 
of citizens reared in the Kantian tradition. In Montenegro, in 
Cuba, the usurper has to reckon with a population of conspirators, 
revolutionaries, or at least of shrewd obstructionists; in Germany 
he need not have that fear, Precisely on account of her secondary 
virtues, Germany was not only an ideal prey, but an ideal vehicle 
for an imperialist joy-ride. Two groups only of experienced and 
violent criminals could constitute a danger for Hitler: the old 
S.A. with Rohm at the top, and the old Austrian Nazis, Hitler 
massacred the old S.A. leaders in 1934, and the German middle 
class, freed from the nightmare of balkanization, hailed him. In 
the same year the old Austrian Nazis missed incorporation into 
the Reich. In 1938 they were either liquidated or interned in the 
concentration camps in which Schuschnigg had imprisoned them 
before. 

Moreover, Hitler systematically degraded and humiliated the 
old Kantian supports of the state: the civil service, the uni- 
versities, the regular army. Not only were their virtues useful to 
Hitler, they also guaranteed the utter inhumanity of the system. 
It is bad enough to have totalitarian gaolers; it is infinitely worse 
if these gaolers are incorruptible, rigid, and devoted to duty. One 
has to read documents like the masseur Kersten’s report on 
Himmler, or autobiographies of concentration-camp henchmen, in 
order to grasp to what degree even these criminals were imbued 
with the value of the German secondary virtues. On the other 
hand, the majority of the people in the occupied countries of 
Europe agree that the most tolerable oasis amid the general misery 
were those small pockets of corruption which profiteers, swindlers, 
and experienced Austrian quartermasters knew how to create. 


A Plot and a Tragedy 

The real tragedy of the German way of life, however, was 
July 20, 1944. What is so striking in all accounts of the plot is 
the high spiritual and moral level of the participants—and the 
inexplicable weakness of its execution. There is an important 
connexion between these two facts. The core of the conspitacy 
consisted of blameless officers and civil servants brought up in the 
. tradition of German virtues. All these men—except a few—took 
years to convince themselves of the admissibility of the plot. Their 
memoirs, notes, and conversations are a crystal-clear test-case for 
applied Kantian philosophy, for the high speculative argument 
for and against the role of the categoric imperative applied to 
their particular case. Love of country and allegiance to the flag: 
higher, as against ordinary, duty: legality against legitimacy— 
all this was painstakingly argued. One would think that once it 
had been established that Hitler was a terrible blot on the intel- 
lectual and moral landscape, intellectual energy and resourceful- 
ness would be concentrated on how to erase that blot. Instead, 
months were wasted in philosophical discussion, Because the con- 


spirators were morally irreproachable they found the practice of. 


plotting terribly difficult, All were exemplary human beings, and 


there can be no more deeply moving reading than the letters they © 


write from prison; but as conspirators they were failures. 
Today the German Federal Army has pronounced itself the 
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problems. Munich despises Bonn, the capital which admi 


heir of the men of July 20. A acace ho but it ate 
up the terrible dilemma of a German today. The German army 
could not sanction a successful revolution; but it must realize that — 
its acknowledgment of July 20 does little else than fire a salute 
over the tomb of the German way of life. , 

The entire nation mourns at that tomb. It is an objective act 
of mourning; few are those who are truly conscious of it. Most 
Germans prefer not to plumb its depths. There is a lack of a 
planned spiritual reaction against materialism. The weapons of 
the past against a pedlar-huckster class have slipped from our 
hands: sorrow and bewilderment hinder us from forging new 
ones, Every observer of contemporary Western Germany is 
amazed at the sudden emergence of a large commercial class. 
Not only has it achieved prosperity within an incredibly short 
time; it has also dropped all pretensions and openly declares itself 
for materialism. It is convinced that “‘ what is good for Mercedes 
is good for the country ’ and does not hesitate to use its political 
influence accordingly. True enough, during the past few genera- 
tions the influence of the deux cent familles has not been lacking, 
but it used to be much more carefully camouflaged under the 
guise of patriotism and loyalty to the Crown which the merchant 
class used for its own ends. Today this is no longer necessary. 
Kant is dead. Long live Adam Smith. 


Part Played by Catholicism 
Another indication of mourning seems the remarkable develop- 
ment of Catholicism in modern Western Germany. The part it 
plays in politics and public discussion is much greater than its 
numerical percentage in proportion to the population warrants, 
The preponderance of Catholic politicians has even led to a 
Protestant reaction. But this reaction has so far resulted neither in 
the formation of a strong Protestant counter-movement, nor is 
Catholicism itself really able to fill the great void. Spiritually 
it is weak—much weaker than would appear from its political 
and social pre-eminence. This would not be so if German 
Catholicism, although philosophically divorced from Kant and 
Hegel, had not taken recourse to the secondary virtues of the 
German way of life. In fact German Catholicism, in the province 
of morality, is something entirely different from, for example, its — 
Latin form. In ultimate analysis it would be unthinkable without 
the German nineteenth century. 
The third phenomenon of mourning is closely linked to this 
external rise of Catholicism in modern West Germany. It leads 
us back to Munich and its brilliant, almost bewildering renais- 
sance. Without a planned) effort on its part it has become the 
post-war home of a majority of German intellectuals. The per- 
centage of intellectual immigrants from other parts of Germany 
is larger than ever. 
What makes Munich so important? It has the importance of 
a position of retreat. Bavaria—and even the Bavarian provincial 
towns—have never identified National Socialism with the German 
virtues simply because there these virtues were almost non- 
existent. As late as 1933, the old Bavarian majority voted for 
the traditionally minded conservative candidates of the Bavarian 
People’s Party. Munich did not, it is true, become a hot-bed of 
conspiracy after 1933, but rather a bastion of cunning obstruc- 
tionism which made life under a dictatorship only just tolerable. 
Anyone who spent the era of dictatorship in a Bavarian Catholic 
provincial town, as I did, will know that there the pressure of the ~ 
régime was hardly felt, compared to similar towns in Frankonia, 
Hesse, or Schleswig-Holstein, So Munich, rightly or wrongly, sees 
no reason for mourning. An air of gaiety pervades the Bavarian 
capital. Munich does not mourn for Kant simply because it has 
never much cared for him. . ae 
Munich is thus a point of retreat rather than a starting pomeae 4 
for a new life. With few exceptions it has refused to contribute 
to the German way of life; today this refusal is its greatest = 
but also its decisive weakness. It utterly lacks the urge tov 
a German renaissance; it is a passive not an active item it 


never demanded active participation from its citiz 
pleasant life is hardly an ideal basis for passionate work om sh 


the stunned Germany; but it tolerates Bonn for lack « 
solution, Having said that, we have really said ever 
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Lord Morrison of Lambeth, P.c., C.H., formerly the Rt. Hon. Herbert 

Morrison, M.P., was from 1940 to 1945 Home Secretary and Minis- 

ter of Home Security, and from 1942 to 1945 a member of the War 

Cabinet. In the Labour Government he was Deputy Prime Minister 

from 1945 to 1951 and during 1951 Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 


‘John Freeman: Lord Morrison, though you started life as 
an errand boy, for twenty-five years you have been making 
history, and future generations are going to write books about 
great events in which you have played 
a leading part; but already there are 
mysteries and distortions; and I want 
you to help clear some of them up by 
giving your own account of what really 
happened. 

Lord Morrison: I will do my best 
to help you-to that end because you’re 
right: there are misrepresentations, 
distortions, which are inseparable from 
politics, and the higher you go in 
politics the worse it gets. 

Freeman: First of all, on what I 
am sure history will judge to be the 
important general question—of your 
relations with Lord Attlee during the 

_ post-war Labour Government. I want 
you to go back to the end of 1955, 
which was when the change of leader- 
ship took place in the Labour Party. 
It has been said—and I want to ask 
you your candid opinion—that Lord 

Attlee deliberately hung on to the 

leadership of the Labour Party until 

it was too late for you to succeed him. 

Do you think that is true? 

Morrison: I personally think it is. 
I don’t expect Lord Attlee to admit 
‘it and he didn’t admit it to me when 
I in_a way raised it with him, but I 
think he did—I’m afraid he did; and 
why he should I don’t know because 
I had given: him loyal service, tried 
to help him in every conceivable way, and relieved him of a 
lot of labours; but I am afraid it’s true. 

Freeman: Do you think he should have retired after the 
1955 election? 

Morrison: No, I think if he was going to retire—after all, he 
hadn’t had a bad run—some few months after the Labour Govern- 
ment was defeated in 1951 would have been the natural time 
for him to have retired. 

. ‘Freeman: Were you conscious, while you were working with 
him, of some distrust between you, or not? 

Morrison: It would be going a little far if I said that, but 
he was a somewhat difficult man to be close to, to know exactly 
how his mind would be working—he didn’t reveal it too much. 

I can’t say that he manifested any positive mistrust, but it 

could have been there, in view of this somewhat cold and distant 
_ relationship. 

Freeman: At what stage when these events were actually 

happening did you realize that he was trying to hang on? 

~ Morrison: Well, I knew of some discussions behind the scenes 
that influential Labour members of parliament had had with 
him, and I was told that he intended to retire much earlier than 
he did. So I suppose it was a matter of time—as the years went 
on I began to scratch my head and say, ‘ well, there’s something 
funny here ’. 
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Lord Morrison of Lambeth 


_ Behind the Scenes in the Labour Party 
a LORD MORRISON OF LAMBETH looks back, in a televised 
interview with JOHN FREEMAN 


Freeman: Did you ever ask him about this? 

Morrison: A difficult thing to ask him about, you know, unless 
you appear to be fishing, or trying to push a man out and trying 
to push yourself in. No, I can’t say that. There did appear an 
interview with him in a newspaper, in which he talked about 
looking after the young men who were coming up, whereas after 
all he had hung on until he was quite a ripe age; and I said what 
was the idea of this interview—was it to discourage the party 
putting me in? ‘ Oh no, not at all’. 

Freeman: But you are not sug- 
gesting that at any stage he deceived 
you about this? He merely kept his 
own counsel? 

Morrison; I think that would be 
the right balance to put on it—yes. 
He wasn’t forthcoming about it. 

Freeman: Could we then go back 
to 1945, when the Labour Party won 
the election, perhaps unexpectedly 
and certainly by an overwhelming 
majority? Did you feel that he was 
the right leader for the party after it 
had won the election in 1945? 

Morrison: Oh, I thought he’d 
make quite a good Prime Minister, 
and of course it depends on what the 
country wants. He was not a forceful 
leader and I don’t think the British 
people understood him too well, but 
he would live at peace with the various 
elements in the party and he was quite 
a good Prime Minister as Chairman 
of the Cabinet and so on. The only 
point I raised was, if I may anticipate, 
that there had been discussion after 
the MacDonald episode, when what is 
known as the ‘ betrayal’ took place in 
1931, as to how the rights of the party 
could be protected and similar things 
be prevented in the future; and there- 
fore I did raise the question as to 
whether there ought not to be just a 
few hours’ delay in going to the Palace until the party had met so 
that they could freely choose the leader—who, I had little doubt, 
would be Attlee. As a matter of fact the party did meet after he 
went to the Palace—about the next morning, I think it was—and 
I myself moved him as leader of the party. 

Freeman: You know that since all those events one or two 
people, and notably Mr. Dalton, have alleged that at that time 
you attempted to seize the leadership of the Labour Party— 
‘snatch’, I think is the word Dalton used? Is that true or not? 

Morrison: No. I’ve read the extracts for the period in the 
serialization of the book and Dalton is very inaccurate. Anyway, 
you can’t snatch leaderships in the Labour Party; it’s much 
too cautious and conservative to do that sort of thing. 

Freeman: Let me follow that, because if indeed there had 
been a delay and if the party had had second thoughts about its 
leader, it’s quite probable that you would have been nominated. 
You would, I suppose, have been prepared to accept nomination? 

Morrison: I’m not sure. One’s got to estimate feelings and 
what not, and of course it would have been a pretty bold and 
daring thing to do. Attlee was the man in possession, Knowing 
my Labour Party, I think it’s very unlikely they would want to 
put him out and certainly I didn’t want to make trouble in the 
party, and never have. In fact, I’ve got. into more trouble by not 
making trouble than by making it! 
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Freeman: Before we leave 1945, there is one further point 
I want to put to you which again comes out of Dalton’s auto- 
biography, although he does cite one or two other witnesses, 
notably I think Mr. Morgan Phillips, on this. It is that when Attlee 
was making his Cabinet in 1945, you first of all claimed the 
Foreign Office: in the light of what happened afterwards that’s 
interesting and I’d like to ask you whether it’s true. 2 

Morrison: That isn’t true at all. It’s quite a mistake. 

Freeman: Can we move on three years from 1945 to the 
occasion when, as it has been widely alleged, Sir Stafford Cripps 
initiated a move in 1948 to replace Attlee. Did you have anything 
to do with that? 

Morrison: No. Cripps told me about it—said he had had 
consultations with Dalton and indeed Bevin, and the implication 
was that they both agreed with him; though it turned out that 
evidently Ernest Bevin didn’t—and I told him that I didn’t 
propose to come into it. ' 

Freeman: So that it’s fair to say that your attitude was that, 
whatever your private view of Attlee. 
might be, you were content to serve under 
him and at any rate not to intrigue to get 
rid of him. 

Morrison: Yes. And he had his good. 
points: I’m not functioning as a whole- 
sale critic of Attlee at all, He was quite a 
good Prime Minister and did quite well. 
I wish he was a bit more hail-fellow-well- 
met, that’s all, 

Freeman: Does he ‘ hail-fellow-well- 
meet’ you in the House of Lords today, 
or not? 

Morrison: Well, I haven’t met him, 
but I’m sure he will. I mean, as far as 
he can. 

Freeman: For all the lifetime of that 
Labour Government you were in effect 
Deputy Prime Minister— 

Morrison: Yes, I was. 

Freeman: —and Lord President of the 
Council. Most of the time I think you 
were actually Deputy Prime Minister, 

_ Morrison: All the time. 

Freeman: That means that you were 
in charge of the Government, at any rate 
during the two periods when Attlee was 
ill, The first of those was in 1948, which 
was at the time of the original Berlin 
crisis, Now, did you find the opportunity 
at that time to make any decisive impact on policy which perhaps 
you would not have made if Attlee had been present? 

Morrison: No. I took the view that even though I was in 
charge of the Government at the time, my duty was to try to 
represent the mind of the Prime Minister on things as they 
came along; and I did. I think it would have been wrong to try 
and switch the Government into doing things to which he would 
have been strongly opposed: I don’t think it would have bee 
playing the game. 

Freeman: And your relations at that time with Ernest Bevin 
were perfectly cordial and you were in agreement? 

Morrison: Oh yes, I supported Ernest Bevin’s foreign policy 
right the way through. 

Freeman: The second highly important period when you were 
in charge of the Government, of course; was in 1951 when Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, the then Minister of Health, resigned; and writing 
and talking about that incident since, Lord Attlee has suggested 
—he was in hospital at the time—that he really was not kept very 
fully informed of what was happening and that things might have 
been different if he had“known. What is the truth of that? - 

Morrison: I saw that he had said that if he had been there 
things might have been different, which if I may say so I thought 
was a bit unkind, and not playing the game. He was kept informed 
of everything. He saw all the ministers in dispute, the chaps 
who were thinking of resignation, and Gaitskell, and myself. 
He was told about everything, and I have every reason to believe 
he was in agreement with the Cabinet decisions, including the 
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One of Feliks Topolski’s drawings of Lord 
Morrison used during his interview on B.B.C. 
Television - 


‘critics since that to dissolve parliament 
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way that I was handling 


was, and resignations followed; but heaven knows I did all I 
could to avoid them—and Attlee knew everything. : 

Freeman: I suppose the only possible point that Lord Attlee 
can be trying to make now, in saying that things might have been 
different if he had known more, is that there might have been 
some opportunity of compromise, which in fact you didn’t take. 
Do you think there’s any possibility that that’s true? 

Morrison: I don’t think so. He might have persuaded some- 
body to give way—TI don’t know. But I think he’d have had his 
work cut out, either way. As for compromise, we all thought 
about it and all considered it but it didn’t come off, and after all 
the issue was a limited one, quite a narrow 
one, and the worry—which had worried 
Cripps before, as it worried Gaitskell— 
was that the National Health expenditure 
was mounting and apparently out of con- 
trol. On the other hand, Aneurin Bevan, 
perfectly naturally, was keen to develop 
his National Health Service and spend all 
the money he could get hold of, =a 

Freeman: At any rate, to come back 
and pin you down on the precise points; 
one, you claim that Attlee knew everything- 
that was going on; and, secondly, in any 
case you're not aware of any difference of 
opinion between the two of you in the way 
that you handled this situation? 

Morrison: That is so: quite right. 

Freeman: Can we come a few months 
later than that in the same year, to the 
autumn of 1951, which saw the end of 
that Labour Government, when Mr. Attlee 
as he then was, dissolved parliament? You 
still were his Deputy Prime Minister. Did” 
he take you into his confidence about his 
decision to dissolve parliament? , 

Morrison: No, but it wouldn’t be fair 
to make any complaint about that because 
I was in the United States and Canada — 
over some international discussions, and 
the decision was reached either while I 
was there or when I was on the Atlantic. The only criticism I 
could make was that it could have waited until I had come back, 
and I took the view that it would have been better if that election 
had been postponed for about—oh,. possibly three months. I 
thought we might have stood a better chance, and I expressed _ 
that view by cablegram. ; 

Freeman: Why only three months? Was it not possible to hang 
on for longer? 

Morrison: You could have done, and I wouldn’t have been ~ 
against it, but I must admit that it was a great physical problem, 
running that parliament with a majority of only six, and the 
scenes were a little bit on the disgraceful side, you know, when 
it came to wheeling chaps into the lobby on stretchers and 
them up in chairs. Some of them looked very bad and unp 
and it was worrying the Whips; there was a limit to how 
you could go on in that situation. - 

Freeman: At the actual moment that Attlee decided to 
parliament, defeat for the Labour Party was pretty wel 
I should say? | ‘ = 

Morrison: As things have turned out I suppose 
was so, though I never admit defeat before I'm defeate 
acclaim victory before I’ve got it, either! = 

Freeman: These are splendid sentiments, 
want to put to you is that-it has been said by 


he knew he was going to be beaten; and the 
4 ‘ = oe 


of the election, that I. think was needlessly rapid; certainly 
: could have been held later, and I think it ought to have 
and v we would have stood a noticeably better chance. I don’t 
re was much wrong with the party. We had held the 
party Ae Spe? ag wel with a great deal of 


pe 
the standing’ orders, wich every blely Meas now forgotien, 
in 1945 there were a lot of people, not ordinarily Labour 
tt all, who for the first time in their lives had voted 
ar because nS: hae the country to make a better job of 


- 


f things, bold things—things we had promised to do, so it 


these people ‘I think began a little bit to scratch their heads 
d lose a little of their progressive generous instincts of 1945 
ind. slipped back somewhat. I think that largely explains it. But 
t was a pity—a great pity. 

Freeman: Do you not think that that i ‘is inevitably a Criticism 
cA! leadership ? 
Morrison: No, except it Braid be argued i in the sense that we 


iamentary party, and the party outside—but it could be 
gued that the leaders ought to have put the brakes on and not 
the party do as much as it did, in which case it may be 
‘that the reaction 1 outside would have be more understanding and 


Ea 


Pesdccuip fat the Party 


Meret: ‘Looking back on the quite obvious possibility that 
you might have been leader of the party and might have been 
Prime Minister, what would be your criticism of the Jeadership 
__ that Attlee gave the party? Would you have given a very different 
90 leadership ? 
rrison: I was bound to give a different one, Because 
temperamentally I’m ‘a different sort of man, more ‘clear-cut, 

nore emphatic, and probably closer to the ordinary common or 
en chap in the street; but otherwise, on the essentials of 
y, I don’t suppose there would have been a terrible lot of 
erence. Of course you must remember that I myself had a 
etty big hand in the making of policy and the development 
licy as we went along, so that I wouldn’t argue that! I’m 
clined to claim too much in that respect. 
eeman: I should have thought no one could really fault 
» for courage, but it could be said of course that he was 
in the front rank, that he led after he had ascertained 
inion: would you say that was a fair criticism? 

Morrison: That’s right. He-was a follower rather than a 
eader, and he wouldn’t stand up enoygh against prevailing thought 


uly at times had courage. If you take the decision on 
dia, in which he played probably the leading part, though 
was backing him up and urging him on—that .was 
geous, and he deserves very great credit for it. 
eeman: I want to ask you to come to the short period—I 
was seven months—when in the end you were Foreign 
at the end of that Labour Government, and I want 
your mind to the question of Abadan, "which was a 
word at that time, but let me remind you that this was 
jans decided to nationalize the big oil refinery at 
it’s been alleged, again by one of your erstwhile 
- that stage you would have really preferred to 
hich could probably have been used quickly and 


ha fad five iia OE Taboir Géyérntient and we had done’ 


ught to have been no surprise to them. Nevertheless, when it came 


too much in that five years. But that was the will of the 


1e party, even if he thought it was wrong. On the other hand, 


7 ae think that Labour - 
re aay one nue any 


- I don’ t think so. ue was seen this factor of the 


time to mount the necessary ele 


rear. ready; sey om 


we argued it and discussed it 


—had made an attack upon British nationals. Then we would 


have protected them, but otherwise the conclusion was that we > 


shouldn’t; and I must say that it’s turned out into a settlement of 


- some sort, not fully satisfactory, i in the end. 


Freeman: I think it’s probably fair-to put it to you in the 
light of that answer, that the balance of your own mind was 
affected here by the fact that it wouldn’t ave been quick and easy 
to use force? ; 

Morrison: It was. 


The Attitude to Suez 


Freeman: Can we compare that with Suez? I mean, did you 
feel that the Labour Party’s attitude over Suez was the states- 
manlike one, or did you think that Mr. Gaitskell was wrong to 
oppose it as wholeheartedly as he did? 

Morrison: I thought Mr. Gaitskell’s speech of August 2 
1956, was a very good one— 

Freeman: That was the speech i in which he was not so resolute 


in his opposition to Suez, was it not? 


Morrison: No, he was very sharply critical of Nasser, as I 
was on the same day, and I thought that was right; and I do 
think that in the light of pressure there was a change in the Labour 
Party line afterwards which began to be rather excusing le: 
and which I didn’t see was right. 

Freeman: Would you like to define the point at which you 
thought the present Government went wrong on Suez? 


Morrison: They had the same problem. If they had used | 


force at the beginning, promptly, quickly, in retaliation for what I 
still think was an illegal and immoral seizure of the Canal in 
defiance of international agreements, then I think they would 
probably have got away with it; but so much time elapsed, and 
then these rather artificial excuses for intervention came along, by 
which time public opinion was no longer with them to the extent 
that they needed it, I should think public opinion was about 
fifty-fifty; but there it was, they left it too long. Then ultimately 
they decided to get out, “because of the United Nations, the 
Americans, and the Commonwealth, That got them into another 
row, so altogether it was a sad “colin in the eee of Eden’s 
Government, 

Freeman: So on the whole your criticism a this is basically 


that the Government was incompetent, that it was too slow, not _ 


that it was, in essentials, wrong in what it sought to do? 
Morrison: No, I don’t know that I’d go as far as that, 
because I don’t like the use of force either, only I must say 
that I don’t like this habit that certain countries are getting into, 
of scrapping international agreements and doing just what they 
jolly well like. We’d got a running agreement with Persia, for 


- example, and all that happened was that the ambassador came 


to me and announced that they had seized our oil installations; 
and I said ‘ This is too bad, you know, this is very, very serious, 
let’s talk about it’, and the only answer I got was—from a very 
nice ambassador!—‘I’m sorry, your excellency, but I’m not 
allowed to talk, I’m only allowed to tell you’. Well, that’s too bad, 
you know. I don’t think the British are always wrong myself. I 
think quite often the British are right. They’re wrong sometimes, 
but often they’re right. The foreigners are sometimes wrong. 

Freeman: And you would be in favour occasionally of teaching 
them a lesson? 

Morrison: Occasionally, yes. As long as it’s not too much 
trouble and as long as you’ve got public opinion with you. 

Freeman: Can we go back to another interesting period in 
your career—when you were in the War Cabinet? I want to ask 


you a personal and perhaps rather rude question, I had the 


(concluded on page 46) F 


“ae in the end we all, oe ’ 
myself, came to the conclusion that we’d got to let things go. 
Except we would have used force if the Persians—or Moussadeq — 
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A Last Chance? 


ORD ILCHESTER’S painting by Francesco Solimena, a 
detail of which appears on our cover, is an example of 
one kind of Italian picture to be seen at the Royal 
Academy’s exhibition ‘Italian Art and Britain’, Sir 

Thomas Merton’s Medici portrait by Botticelli which illustrates 
our art critic’s review of the exhibition is another. Whichever one 
may prefer, both are representative of the high standards of 
British collecting taste. Indeed, just how high they are is a theme 
that runs all through the Academy’s display. For 350 years our 
collectors have demonstrated both their sympathy with Italian 
culture and their eye for beauty. Today we can take pride in such 
an achievement and respect the fact that Sir Thomas Merton 
and Mr. Denis Mahon, whose splendid baroque pictures are on 
view for the first time, are both collectors of the present generation 
and, incidentally, trustees of the National Gallery in London. 

Visitors to the exhibition may notice how long most of the 
paintings appear to have been in British care. But study of the 
catalogue will reveal how often in this century taxation has forced 
many to be sold from one private collection to another, with— 
all the time—serious losses to foreign competition. At the present 
time a crisis has been reached. Just when museums abroad seem 
to be multiplying their capacity for acquiring fine paintings, the 
supply available has begun to dry up. The result has been an 
astronomic rise in prices. The hope has been widely expressed that 
the public—or the government acting on its behalf—will quickly 
appreciate the seriousness of this situation and respond to it. In the 
United States, taxation laws have been specially framed to en- 
courage collectors to buy pictures and later bequeath them to 
national galleries. Some such scheme here would enable Britain’s 
gallery directors to write a last chapter in the story of the nation’s 
collecting worthy of what has gone before. Many fine treasures 
now at the Academy will inevitably come into the market before 
the sixties of this century are ended. It is up to the nation as a 
whole to see that a fair share of the most important among them 
do not leave these shores. 


Reviewing Television 


REGULAR READERS will have noticed that on the front page this week 
there has been added to the title THe LISTENER the sub-title ‘ B.B.C. 
Television Review’. This addition reflects the fact that not only 
do we devote two pages a week to the independent criticism of 
B.B.C. Television programmes, but we also are including in the 
paper articles based upon B.B.C. Television programmes or dis- 
cussing the problems of television. Last week, for example, Mr. 
Jeremy Noble’s stimulating article on televised music was included; 
this week we reproduce Sir Thomas Beecham’s remarks on Delius 
and Lord Morrison of Lambeth’s political recollections given in 
recent television interviews. The aim of THE LISTENER is indeed 
to reflect every side of the B.B.C.’s work which can contribute to 
the attractions of a well-balanced weekly, This does not imply 
any fundamental change in editorial policy. But whenever we can 
we shall review the important work of B.B.C. Television or transmit 
in words and pictures its documentary output for the benefit of 
our readers. 
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Some New Year messages 


On New Year’s Eve, Moscow radio broadcast, for Pai 
audiences, a leading article from Pravda which said: 


Nineteen-fifty-nine is drawing to a close. It has been of no 


small service to humanity. The commonwealth of the socialist — 


states became even strenger. Their economy and culture reached 


new heights; the living standard of the workers rose higher... 


And what did the year now ending bring to the contradiction- 
torn capitalist world? Fresh burdens for the working people, new 
alarms and lack of confidence in tomorrow. Imperialism had 
again to relinquish its positions all over the place. New countries 
in various continents achieved independence. 

A Soviet transmission in English, apparently for Australasia, 
said: ‘Each of us has greater grounds than in previous years for 
hoping that the coming year, 1960, will really be a happy one”. 
The commentator declared that “people everywhere are calling 
the decision to hold a four-power “ summit ” in Paris, next spring, 
a very fine New Year gift’, and he went on to stress that the idea 
had been put forward by the Soviet Union, and that ‘ the principal 
driving force’ in the change to a policy of negotiation had been 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, and his proposal for 
complete disarmament. The Russian broadcaster added : 

What are not conducive to the creation of a favourable atmo- 
sphere are the appeals of West German politicians who seek to 
enter the New Year on their favourite old charger known as “the 
policy from a vosition of strength’. 

An East German home service transmission quoted a report 
from a correspondent in London who had written: 

The decision at long last to hold the summit conference in the 
spring is regarded in London as a kind of Christmas and New 
Year present. Dr. Adenauer will do everything possible to sabotage 
the success of the ‘ summit’ conference. Here in London the view 
prevails that the British Government is not willing to give a 
helping hand in this trouble-making of Adenauer. The victory of 
the British. Government at the general election was chiefly due 
to the fact that Macmillan was able to convince the electorate 
that he would do everything possible to bring about a successful 

“summit ’ conference. 

Transmission from China quoted in full a long article published 

on January 1 in the Chinese newspaper Red Flag. The tone of 


this was much less optimistic than Moscow New Year broadcasts. ° 


The article opened by declaring that ‘the international situation 
today is continuing in the direction favourable to peace; the inter- 
national tension created by imperialism has begun to relax to a 
certain degree ’. But the writer went on to devote most of the rest 
of his article to attacks on American leaders and policy-makers, 
including the late John Foster Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of 
Defence, Thomas Gates, the Rockefeller Fund report on foreign 
policy, and Mr. Christian Herter whom it accused of ‘ slandering 
the Soviet Union’s foreign policy of peace’. The Chinese com- 
mentator summed up as follows: 
In a word, one can see that although there is a certain tectiea! 
change in United States foreign policy, the fundamental policy of 
- America still rests on the tactics of preparing actively for war 
while putting out a peace signboard, with one sai objective; 
namely to destroy socialism. 
Cairo radio broadcast a long talk in Somali on the coming 
* elections in British Somaliland. The transmission was mainly con- 
cerned to urge the electors in British Somaliland to vote for the 
Somali National League and not for those Somali a 
whom the broadcaster called ‘ lackeys of imperialism’, 
Brethren, it seems to me that you are aware how the 
National League is persecuted. You also know full well 
men who are the lackeys’ and supporters of imperialism 
tected and well treated . 
from the contrast betwoosithe pliehe af Pacis: 
that of Guinea. The Republic of Guinea refused t 
French imperialism and as a result is today 
economically and in strength. Therefore elect the 
of ‘the leckeys: Gepend sie Gea ae aoa 
homeland. te 
; _—Based on injor mala idiot by the BA. 
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interest. It is now a yachtsman’s para- 


~ yards long, but it is a good fifty feet 


a now-famous hotel the last house on 
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sure” and “ Euryalus”. 
_ Otherships were small, 
like the thirty-two-gun 
“Thames” built in 


K hands twice and did 
_ sterling work for both 


_ French. 
oe = 


building of historic or architectural 


it was at the peak of its fame as a boat- 
building centre for the ‘wooden walls 
of England ’. The timber came from the 
oaks of the New Forest, and among 
many famous ships launched there was 
Nelson’s ‘Agamemnon ’. CHRISTOPHER 
RALLING, who is on the staff of the 
_B.B.C, West Region, described Buck- 
ler’s Hard in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 
_‘*Today’, he said, ‘it is just one 
street, a short one not more than 100 


wide, I should say, with a row of small, 
red-brick cottages down each side and 


the left. Just one thing disturbs the 
quiet, snaking reach of Beaulieu River, 
which winds away towards the Solent: 
peeping over the wooded horizon in 
front of me, about five miles away, I 
could see the two towers with flames 
shooting out of the top that the great Fawley Oil Refinery uses to 
burn its waste products. Those two flames seemed to me to put the 
story of Buckler’s Hard in perspective. 

‘When H. V. Morton wrote In Search of England he described 
the place like this: “When you enter Buckler’s Hard you feel at 
once the queer atmosphere which clings to a place-in which men 
have expended great energy. The village seems to be resting 
after effort ”. Now, all the effort and the energy is being expended 
in Southampton Water, where the huge liners and the endless line 
of tankers come and go, and the squat oil-storage tanks pop up 
like mushrooms along the shore. It seems almost unbelievable 
today that only 150 years ago it was Buckler’s Hard, now just 
a tiny, sleeping hamlet, that was booming in much the same way. 

‘Between the years 1745 and 1808 about forty-four men-of- 


war were carved out of the oaks of the New Forest and launched 


into the Beaulieu River. That, incidentally, is what happened to 
all the trees. And the ; 
man chiefly respons- 
ible was Henry Adam, 
the master builder. 
In Buckler’s Hard, he 
designed the ships that _ 
helped to win the 
Battle of Trafalgar— 
seventy-four-gun men- 
of-war like “ Swift- 


1758. She changed 


‘the British and the 


‘Many of Henry. 
n’s ships had fan- 
- careers after 
sailed down the 


Did You Hear That? | 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF H.M.S. ‘AGAMEMNON’ 

_ THE VILLAGE of Buckler’s Hard, on the Beaulieu River, is one of 
_ the most picturesque in Hampshire, and a schedule issued recently 
_ by the Ministry of Housing has included almost every house as a 


—and H.M.S. ‘ Agamemnon’, one of the famous ships built there 


_ famous of them all, the ship in which Nelson lost his right eye at 


the siege of Calvi, the ship that fought at Copenhagen and in 
which a British sailor once tucked the swords of surrendering 
Spanish captains under his arm as if they were faggots, was the 


The main street of Buckler’s Hard, once a thriving centre of shipbuilding— 


j. Allan Cash 


famous ‘ Agamemnon ”. More than 2,000 English oaks were felled 
every time such a ship as “ Agamemnon”? was built. 

“Then, suddenly, Napoleon was beaten, and within three years 
the last ship ever to be built at Buckler’s Hard, a revenue cutter 
named “ Repulse ”, went down the slipway. The place declined 
almost at once. Now nothing remains except that atmosphere 
which clings to a place where men have expended great energy ’. 


LOWLIGHTS OF 1959 

‘The serious reporters who cover important events all over the 
world ’, said ROSE MARIE HODGSON in the Home Service, ‘ seem 
to me to have had more hopeful copy in 1959 than they have 
had for some years, but my own scrap-book of oddities has 
continued much as usual, and.I am in a position to report 
reliably that human nature remains the same as ever. 

‘For instance, in 
the United States, a 
brand of cigarette is 
increasing its sales 
rapidly by being 
billed as “ The smoke 
of men who think for 
themselves”. It claims 
to contain “a think- 
ing man’s filter”. 
And, talking of 
“ thinking ”, the com- 
puter I hated most in 
1959 was the one that 
learned from experi- 
ence. It was taught to 
play draughts. One 
day it let its opponent 
take a king. Had it 
gone mad? No. After 
it had mastered the 
rules it went on to 
study the finer points 
of the game. It laid a 
trap and proceeded to 
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‘ Another invention of 1959 that looks rather fearsome comes 
from Hanover. It is a new kind of typewriter that corrects typists’ 
errors. That sounds splendid; but a scientist said at a conference 
that there might be a difficult interim period with this and similar 
thinking-machines, when the machines would deny that they 
were machines at all. “I am,” they oe register, “ therefore 
I think”. 

“You may not know, as I did not, that the trumpeter’s mate 
has been in existence for years. He takes over occasionally during 
long, difficult trumpet passages, because a single trumpeter can 
get blackouts and dizziness when he has a lot of high and low 
notes to deal with in a row. Two musical scientists staged a 
blowing competition and proved that trumpeting was not actually 
dangerous to the trumpeter; but they proposed that, to save 
money, orchestras should fit their trumpeters out with pilots’ 
pressure-suits that could surreptitiously be inflated by a switch 
on the conductor’s desk. Thus they would save the fee for a 
trumpeter’s mate. 

‘In the realm of international affairs, a.conference in miniature 
was held at Vadiiz, Liechtenstein. It was intended to be a little 
“summit ” for small countries—Liechtenstein, Monaco, San 
Marino, and Andorra—in the presence of an observer from the 
Vatican City State. Before the talks even began Monaco threw 
the delegates into consternation by demanding the inclusion of 
Luxembourg and Sark. The chairman said he was unable to 
find Sark on the map, and was satisfied that it did not exist. 

“My top mark of the year for enterprise goes to the boys of 
Lowestoft Grammar School who started the Middle School 
Insurance Society. Theirs was a scheme which paid out 4s. for 
each caning, 3s. for detentions, and ls. for every 1,000 lines or 
extra homework. Subscriptions were 3d. a week, with a no-claim 
bonus for clients who kept out of trouble. The headmaster asked 
the boys to wind up their society because he thought it was an 
unsuitable activity for the school. They did so, with five shillings 
in hand. The boy who was sorriest to see the society fold up was 
a thirteen-year-old who had drawn out 100 per cent, more than 
he had paid in’. 


DISILLUSIONING PANTOMIME 
‘Even now, after all these years, I can remember the disillusion- 
ment of my first pantomime’, said JOAN POMFRET in ‘The 
Northcountryman’. ‘It was fack and the Beanstalk in Man- 
chester, and the only thing that came up to expectation was the 
beanstalk, which burst through a trap door in the floor of the 
stage like an abandoned cabbage plant, and grew and grew until 
it disappeared from sight. Even at that age I could not under- 
stand why Jack’s Mother wore striped stockings and told in- 
comprehensible jokes in a hoarse beery voice, or why Jack (who 
had always been one of my story-book 
heroes) sang soprano and bulged out in 
all the wrong places! And when some 
Chinese jugglers appeared and threw 
clubs at each other across a kitchen, 
I could bear it no longer, 

*““Why can’t they stick to the 
story?” I protested audibly. I was 
promptly throttled by a large sticky 
piece of turkish delight and told to be 
quiet—but I still cannot understand 
what they were doing there. 

“I often wonder how the pantomime 
developed into what it is today. The 
first scene is always Ye Olde Market 
Place or Village Green, where hefty 
peasants (Madame Somebody’s Juve- 
niles) are milling about telling us that 
“happy days are here again” or that 
they’re “off to Philadelphia in the. 
morning ”. Then there is the kitchen 
scene, always the same, whether it is 
in Alderman Fitzwarren’s London 
house or Baron Hard-up” s castle: 
pewter dish-covers, massive fireplace ~ 
complete with -ashes and large 
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to her; Red Riding Hood unpacks her little basket on it; the 
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eoeaed kitchen table. Cinderella ts on ae when Tae 


Seven Dwarfs march round it; or it can be used for a turn that is 
nothing to do with the story at all. I once saw a young man in a 
leopard-skin loin-cloth leap on to this table and start twisting a 
girl round on the end of a wire fastened to his teeth—but what 
was he doing in Mother Goose’s kitchen? 

‘I often think that if I were a wealthy impresario, just for 
one Christmas I would put on a real children’s pantomime— 
where men were men and women were women, where the Wicked 
Uncles were not dressed as teddy boys but in hunting-green, and 
where the story kept strictly to its original plot. It probaply 
would not run for more than a week 

‘I am not going to the pantomime this year: probably by 
now Jack and his Jill will be doing the cha-cha round the plastic 
well, and the Fairy Godmother slipping Cinderella a pep-pill to 
buck her up for the ball. And I just could not bear to hear the 
Funny Man teaching the dear “kiddies” to shout “four .. . 
three... two... one... ZERO”, as Robinson Crusoe ex- 
changes his desert island for a space-ship to the Moon’. 


THE PIED PIPER OF BANGALORE 
‘There was a small, grey monkey wearing my best silk tie’, 
said MICHAEL EDWARDES in ‘ Today’ (Home Service); ‘ another 
was scratching his back with one of my hairbrushes. I jumped 
out of bed and yelled. The monkeys looked at me disdainfully and 
disappeared through the window. I went into the bathroom to get 
myself a drink of water; it was the hottest part of the hot season 
and I felt terrible. I looked in the mirror, and for a moment 
thought I had a monkey’s face. It was sitting on the edge of the 
bath squeezing toothpaste over its chest. I rushed out shouting 
for the house boy. All that came in answer to my cry were two 
more monkeys. The whole house was deserted except for 
monkeys. They seemed to be everywhere, dozens of them: under 
tables, swinging on light fittings, perching on chairs. 

‘A plague of monkeys is not like a plague of mice—one cannot 
just call in the exterminator. The monkey. is a sacred animal in 
India, and one cannot get rid of a monkey simply by taking a pot- 


shot at it. I did not know what to do; so—tipping a few monkeys 


out of the car—I drove out to get some advice from my Indian 
friends. Most of them shrugged their shoulders. It was either a 
visitation from the gods or, if they did not believe in that sort 
of thing, they still believed enough to advise me not to do any- ~ 
thing drastic. I moved to a hotel. 

‘Three days later, the monkeys were still infesting my house, 
practically tearing the place apart. That afternoon a friend came 
back from a business trip. 

‘1 know the answer ”, he said. “ You need a Pied Piper” * 

*“ All right. Find me one ” 

*“ All you have to do is send a boy 
down to the city, to this address, to 
bring back Hari Prasad ”. 

‘Next day we were sitting in the car 
outside the house, the monkeys still in 
occupation, when up the road came a 
tall, lean man holding by the paw a 
huge, grey ‘monkey. He folded his 
hands in the traditional Hindu greeting; 
so. did the monkey. Leaving us at the 
gate, they disappeared into the house. 
Not more than ten minutes later Hari 
Prasad emerged, still holding the large — 
monkey by the paw hee followed rather 
raggedly by a seemingly paar 7 
of small grey monkeys. eke all trooped — 


old city. 
“Two days. later I peer 


a 3 An interview with EDMUND TRACEY given Hs B.B.C. Television 


Edmund Tracey: Sir Thomas, can you tell me if there’s 
__ any special reason why you’ve produced your life: of Delius* at 
this particular moment? 
i Sir Thomas Beecham: I have contemplated it for a long time. 
_ __ But, as I think I have already indicated in the preface, there were 
reasons for not producing it before. Very soon after Delius had 
_. appeared in this country and had become famous in Germany, 
_ there began a spate of so-called literary works about him—mono- 
_ graphs, mostly in German . . . and the climax of that effort 
occurred in about 1923, when- Philip Heseltine—better known, 
perhaps, as Peter Warlock—wrote a full-sized book, eb nearly 
everything in the book, so far as the 
life of Delius was concerned—his 
behaviour through a portion of his 


career—was inaccurate, and there 
» were very large hiatuses or voids in the 
Be SLOry. 


Then later on we hada book by 
_- _his sister, devoted mostly to his child- 
hood—what sort of jam he liked for 
tea, and what kind of rod he was 
___ beaten with by his parents when he 
-_—- was a naughty boy; and what he liked 
in the way of public performances, 
such as circuses. All very amusing, 
though it isn’t interesting. But I didn’t 
: think it really conveyed much informa- 
| tion to the public at large about the 
man Delius. About the later part of 
bs his life, it was sketchy and really there 
were whole gaps—enormous gaps. 
S There has never been a simple story 
: of his life told accurately and covering 
every decade of it . .. Confidently . 
KS And it took me a long time to find out 
i. the truth. . . 
3 Tracey: You were a close personal 
4 friend of Delius? 
: Beecham: I wouldn’t say I was a 
: close friend, because actual friendship, 
: as understood by most people, denotes 
a certain common interest in most 
things. Delius and I—apart from his 
__ music—had no common interest in 
anything. We were at opposite ends of the pole of thought and 
feeling about life generally. I admired him very much as a man, 
_ because I recognized in him an extraordinary individual, built in 
a mould that was easy to understand and appreciate, because 
nothing ever altered that mould, tampered with it, deflected him 
_. from the purpose—he was like a rock, and that was very refreshing 
to come across. But he held a great many views on many subjects 
that failed to commend themselves to me, : 
When you got him alone, he was a wonderful companion, 
_ because he shed a lot of his personality and condescended to be 
__ very human and very kindly and thoughtful, and he had a great 


Frederick Delius: 


_ Tracey: In his early days when he wasn’t a great success as a 
; “composer he was a genial man; after his success, and after his 
" Beieee, at he seem to change? 


is marriage. His marriage was a very beneficial interest in his 
‘I have related that during the first thirty-eight or nine years 
of his life, Delis . . . except a brief period he was in Virginia, 
hen he taught the violin and the piano and instructed all the 
ng ladies of the town in the mysteries of music-making—and 
guar ee besides—except for that brief period he 
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never made any money. He was kept by his father and his uncle. 
Then the father’s business began to decline, and the uncle thought 
he’d done enough for him, and he was left stranded on his own, 
and that had an extraordinary effect upon him. It was the turning 
point in his life. And gradually his extraordinary outward geniality, 
and inward joviality, began to disappear... Slowly... slowly... 
It took some time. 

But by about 1911 or so it had almost entirely disappeared, 
and he was quite, shall we say, an austere character. What de- 
veloped in Delius was this, that he had bigger conceptions of 
music ... in the form of shapes, you see . . . shapes and moulds 
—expanding conceptions, which he 
couldn’t realize until he was about 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine. And then 
he had a revelation. When he received 
a bequest from his uncle, Theodore, 
almost the first thing he did was to 
give a concert in London. Now, no— 
with one exception—no large work of 
his had ever been heard by him. His 
music for him was music on paper. 
This concert, as I said, was a revela- 
tion to him—he heard his own music, 
and it acted upon him in an extra- 
ordinary way. He went back to France, 
he went into a period of two years self- 
communion, and he emerged with a 
much wider and grander notion of 
what he could do with his talent or 
genius. 

Tracey: At what point, Sir 
Thomas, would you say that he became 
popular as a composer in England? 

Beecham: Nothing had _ been 
played in England between his own 
concert in 1899 and 1907. Although 
the press had been laudatory at his 
one-man concert in 1899, and the 
public seemed interested, no one any- 
where played a single note of his 
music for eight years, in the land of 
his birth. 

However, he turned up again, be- 
cause Henry Wood had included in 
the Promenade Concert series his Piano Concerto which, of 
course, is a transition work, and, played by an excellent pianist, 
Szanto, that had a really very great success. Difficult for people 
having heard all the later Delius to appreciate how or why it 
was such a success, but there is no doubt—I’ve read the letters 
by Vaughan Williams and Bax and Elgar and Bantock, saying 
this is marvellous, marvellous . . . and that was followed up then 
by a performance of Appalachia in November of the same 
year, and that was really a red-letter day in British music, 
because we’d never heard anything like that before—nobody else 
had heard it anywhere—anything like that before, the sound of 
the orchestra.... The idea of variations in this form was quite 
new, the chorus treated in the way it was, singing without words 
and that sort of thing. 

Tracey: Did Delius ever conduct his own music? 

Beecham: Well, I have seen in my time good conductors; not 
so good; competent conductors, indifferent conductors; but I have 
never come across such an abysmal depth of ineptitude in the 
way of conducting as revealed by poor gld Frederick. It was quite 
a common thing for him to ‘beat ’five in the bar when it was four. 
He beat it one, two, three, four, and . . . one, two, three, four... 
into five. Well, of course, the orchestra became almost distracted - 


* A review by Philip Hope-Wallace of Sir Thomas Beecham’s book, Frederick Delius, appears on page 35 


He as of silence under the mirt 
_ stand this mysterious craft. << oP stare 
=> (| Tracey: Yes, but to no purpose? aie) sae es oe ae 0, the only 
__ Beecham: No purpose at all. Pees thee and he heard them it nae: ; 
ek eee Tracey: Why would you say that we oe the ape works said: «That's the way I 
so seldom—I mean something like pa Mass of Life’ ee for Tracey: And it’s on the b 
ik example? . “, asd edition of Delius? — 
_——s« Beecham: Well, because it was a sreat undertaking, you see. Beecham: Yes, yes, of cou 
Public performances are the business of private people; up to a . Tracey: And one. hopes tha 
‘point, we're at the mercy—or the public is very largely at the use your edition - and peas 
mercy—of so-called impresarios and managers. To do the ‘ Mass — perform. . ao ee 
of Life’ well it would have to be sung in German. ... You have _ =Becebuin Who Pe < Bre cae 
to-get a chorus—a large chorus—to do it and a very large orches- Tracey: We do. : 
tra; and the average impresario or manager shrinks fom the _ Beecham: Optimist. 
y expense. But it’s not easy to make money out of a Delius concert, — ‘Tracey: What do you thi 
which must cost at least twice as much as the ordinary symphonic if you hadn’t existed as a cor 
concert. And they won’t do it, these fellows. Added to that Beecham: I can’t tell you. 
they don’t know the music to start with. You might as well talk would have happened, but I d 
to a child as to talk to the average erg about Delius, or majority of the performance 


SS pl Oe A 
NG : 
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anything out of the common. _ unrepresentative of Frederi 
He knows about four or five composers—just as the average have meant his disappearance fr : 
a __ virtuoso on the piano or the fiddle knows half a dozen concertos years ago... . That I do know. What I h 
oa , and won’t learn any more. That gets = through—he can go on uphold the banner of his integrity as a great 
aia doing it for the rest of his life. al _ finder, and a man of genius in respect of the abili 


music human emotions of all kinds and an e 
with nature, not equalled but very closely app: 


ae ls ‘A Village. Romeo and Juliet’? but nobody else has done it—and also an e 
ee Tracey: You say in your book that A Village Romeo and Fuliet beauty of sound, which bas not been surpassed sy = 

: : at any rate is a masterpiece, yet we never hear it in either of our dead or alive, in the world. - “Monitor” “aN 
* two opera houses in London. ny eres ; eS Se Sa 
a? Beecham: No, why should you? Baie don’t know it; the Sat : fess 
oe managers don’t know it. . . . The people who run the opera—opera 
. business, we’ll say—in England, they don’t know the piece, they 
~ don’t know Irmelin, they don’t know The Magic Fountain, that’s On the Gea Front. 2 
wai excusable. They don’t know Koanga, they don’t know Fennimore. ae i, TS 
a Tracey: You don’t think a possible explanation is that these Hornsea: SSS 
fees works are not dramatic and wouldn’t work in the theatre? _ j Leen 
= Beecham: I don’t know what is meant by dramatic. I don’t - My fift A {th birthday ; 
Ss know what is dramatic in an opera. I can understand . . . that y 4 Bhs 

___ there is a view rather prevalent in England, perhaps in America, on Mikepeal? 
__ that an opera cannot be dramatic unless half a dozen people are bc ifty-four years have now flown « 

ee Sy slaughtered ‘on the stage, under conditions of horror or in very 
4 are, unpleasing circumstances, or as in Tosca, as I related in some 

Se oy other work, you have the lively scene in the second act of a 

ia gentleman chasing a lady round the table; and in spite of the 

ae comparative unoriginality of the motive | it thrills the public oe ne 
ee —they think that’s dramatic. Departed, leaving 
Pe > But a charming idyll—a story of young ‘people, which is not - Nothing but the pitc 
es : lacking in interest, and certainly not in music and beauty, and — Nothing in view of lamborou 
eae which ends in a tragic way that is quite, in By view, remarkable, In the light sea-] 
Ss ee _ without horror—lots of pity. But no terror. .. . That isn’t dramatic, Nothing but the fa 
a: . no. ...If somebody would come forward | in London and say: 3 Of lemon: thyme 


eee © Sir “Thomas Beecham, we want to hear three operas of Delius, 

: ewe will find you a theatre, and we will put up a certain sum of 
money ’, because, after all, the man was born in England, he’s 
looked upon as an English composer; he’s neglected anda great 


mass of his best work—a man of genius, one of the few we’ve ever _ 
produced at all—is not heard. If somebody would come forward,I te od ant ipa let eae 
would give at least three or four operas of Delius. And the wert $ ; In th “a ee eae yin ee 
would be stupefied by the beauty of them. But do you mEpos oo aes Th ‘ eal 4 ne ee 
anybody will do it? Certainly not. os ¢ rich black loam | 

Tracey: I think the success of this venture, if it were ever _ Turned over, gleaming a 
undertaken, would be that they would have to approach youtodo §—S©—-—-—_—C“=— Lhe red-faced, shap-2 sed 
them, because other conductors seem quite unable to communicate Ste Occasionally by i in black Roll 
the sense of magic that you always get into a Delius performance. _ The immense field 


Beecham: Well, I’ve taken the trouble to find out what they’re Sebi: of td sea ca 
_ about, and what the composer is getting at. 

Tracey: You discussed his scores with Delius? : 
_ _ Beecham: Oh never, never... . Oh, good God, no! Of course 
She I wouldn’t—he couldn’t tell me anything about them. I occasion- 


pe said: ‘Now, Frederick, about this piece, I’d like to ask <— 
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O a judge of first instance has had the unique experience 
of reversing a decision of the House of Lords! It happened 
E in the case of Re Chapman’s Settlement Trusts, in 1959": 
In 1958, parliament had passed an Act on the variation of 
_ trusts; which, a generation or so ago, would have caused wide- 
spread astonishment and dismay. A man who decides to create 
_ a trust is usually trying to do something permanent for his 
_ intended beneficiaries—something, perhaps, for the benefit of his 
_ children, while they live, and then for their children. So when 
he transfers to his chosen trustees the property that they are to 
hold upon trust, he is inclined to impose upon them trusts which 
state very definitely what is to be done with it and what each 
beneficiary is to get. And he naturally wants- those trusts to be 
_ unalterable. Nevertheless, whatever he may: want, this Act has 
_ provided a means of altering them. 


aaa Circumstances 

In Chapman’s case, for instance, a trust which a grandfather 
had created for the benefit of his grandchildren was relieved of 
“a provision that, until twenty-one years after his death, they 
should get nothing without the consent of the trustees’, 
that, incidentally, was the very trust which the House of Lords had 
held to be unalterable five years before. Many judges and lawyers, 
I believe, have long felt that this should be possible; for the 
legal profession has reason to know that changing circumstances 
may frustrate, or even destroy, a completely unalterable trust. 

_ Let us suppose that some trustee is holding some land or some 

_ investments upon trust for a number of beneficiaries. What are 

- the chief functions of the~trustee in a case like that? For our 
purpose, I think, we may provisionally reduce his functions to 
two: first, to exercise with due care whatever powers of manage- 
ment he has over the trust property; and, second, to pass on 
to the beneficiaries, in the manner prescribed by the trust, what- 
ever benefits come to him as the owner of that property. 

If he is wise, he will take legal advice, in order to ascertain 
precisely what his powers and duties are; and his legal adviser 
will ascertain them for him by studying the document which 
created the trust and any Acts of Parliament, such as the Trustee 
Act, 1925, which deal with these matters. There are likely to 

be problems, for instance, about his powers to sell the trust 
property and to buy some other property in its stead; and about 
the death duties which must be paid on the death of some bene- 
_ ficiary, to whom the trust gave only a life interest. And, if some 
of the beneficiaries are infants, there will be the problem of what, 
__ if anything, should be done for them until they reach twenty-one 
_ years of age and so acquire full legal capacity. 


> 


~~ i. a 


Exceptional Cases 

In most respects, I think, trustees have, by statute if not by 
the express terms of their trust, all the powers of management 
- they are likely to need. Nevertheless, there are exceptional cases in 
__ which a trustee may find that he "lacks the power to do some 
_ desirable thing. So far, for instance, parliament has been very 
_ cautious. about his powers of investment; and donors who create 
_ trusts have been cautious too. And the result of this caution is 
_ that many trustees have virtually no power to invest trust funds 
ze n anything other than gilt-edged securities and certain mortgages 

of land’. If a trustee goes beyond his powers he does so at his 
peril; for he thereby commits a breach of trust and may be 
i ed by his beneficiaries for any resulting loss; and the fact that 
what he did seemed to him desirable is nd defence, Nor, 
as a rule, canhe protect himself by getting permission 
the original donor or settlor; for, once a trust has been 
, the original donor or settlor cannot alter or amend it, 


2 Altering 
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Can the beneficiaries enlarge their trustee’s powers? It seems, 
in effect, that they can, provided that every possible beneficiary 
is of full age and capacity, and agrees. For a trustee cannot be 
sued for breach of trust by any Behehcary who, being of full 
age and understanding, and being fully acquainted with the 
relevant circumstances, concurred in or authorised the trustee’s 
‘wrongful act, So a trustee can safely exceed his powers if all the 
possible beneficiaries under his trust are of full age and under- 
standing and unanimously concur in the act which he desires to 
do. I do not say that they have a right to compel him to do 
such an act against his will; for it seems likely that the only 
abnormal thing that they can actually compel him to do is to~ 
convey the trust property to them or to their nominees, and so put 
an end to the trust’. - 

However, it is rather rare to find a trust in which the bene- 
ficiaries are all of full age and understanding, and are together 
absolutely entitled to the benefits of the property. Most trusts are 
made for the benefit of people some of whom are infants or are 
as yet unborn or unascertainable: a trust may contain provisions, 
for instance, for the benefit of a young girl and also for any 
husband she may marry and for any children she may bear him. 
In most trusts, therefore, a trustee who wants to go beyond his 
powers cannot get from his beneficiaries all the necessary consents. 
And so it has often happened in the past that trusts and bene- 
ficiaries have suffered because the trustee lacked, and could not 
obtain, the power to deal with the trust property in some par- 
ticular fashion. 


An Almost Limitless Jurisdiction 

In order to meet this difficulty, the court has fe teat acquired 
jurisdiction to give consent on behalf of beneficiaries who, by 
reason of infancy or the like, are unable to consent for them- 
selves. Originally this jurisdiction did not go very far*. Today, 
however, it has become almost limitless; for the Variation of 
Trusts Act, 1958, now enables the court to approve, on behalf 
of any beneficiaries who are as yet infants or unborn or unascer- 
tained, ‘any arrangement . . . enlarging the powers of trustees 
of managing or administering ® property comprised in their trust. 

As the Law Reform Committee had already pointed out, in 
times of inflation heavy losses may be suffered by trusts which 
are restricted to trustee investments®. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that one notable result of the Act of 1958 has been a large 
number of applications by trustees—supported by their adult 
beneficiaries—for extensive powers to invest in what are nowadays 
commonly called ‘ equities’. Only a few of the applications have 
reached the Law Reports; and all of those were successful. 

Let us now turn from the powers of management which trustees 
have over the trust property to the rights which the trust has 
given to its beneficiaries. Before the Act of 1958, even the court 
had no power, as a rule, to alter or revoke any instructions, 
which a donor had inserted in a trust, fixing the size and duration 
of a beneficiary’s rights. But a beneficiary who is of full age 
and understanding can usually assign his own rights to someone 
else, or surrender them so that they come to a premature end. 
So when, some years ago, a power to alter beneficial interests 
had become of great importance, it was hoped that the court 
had a wide inherent jurisdiction to do, on behalf of beneficiaries 
who were as yet unascertained or under age, what other bene- 
ficiaries could do for themselves. In 1954, however, the House 
of Lords decided that the court has ordinarily no jurisdiction to 
approve alterations of rights, except in the process of settling 
some dispute as to what the respective rights of the beneficiaries 
really are, or in a case where the words of the trust would leave 
some important beneficiary, for a while, without adequate support*, 

Such was the situation when the Law Reform Committee issued 
the report that led to the Variation of Trusts Act, 1958. It was an 


~ full sours ae iden taxation | 
example, a traditional type of trust, 
trust property is to be paid to the 
she lives, and when she dies the prope: 
her children. Of that kind of trust, the Committee said that 


the income nowadays may largely be absorbed by tax and the 


capital may largely be swallowed up in death duties. 


Life Interests Unsatisfactory _ 
Indeed, where the trust property is of considerable value, life 
interests have nowadays little to commend them: for the income 
which they bring to the owner of the life interest, while he 
lives, is seriously reduced by tax; and, when he dies, death duty 


will have to be paid on the capital value of the trust property, 
to the detriment of the beneficiaries who come after him. Thus, | 
the deaths of two or three successive life-tenants might well 
consume 80 or 90 per cent. of the capital of a trust. It is, there- 


fore, to the obvious advantage of all the beneficiaries to alter such 
a trust, so that any of them to whom the trust gave a life interest 
should forgo it and receive, instead, an appropriate share of 


the capital. And yet the law did not allow this to be done, so long. 
as some possible beneficiary was an infant or was not yet born 


or ascertained—and'so was unable to give his consent. 


The Act of 195 8, accordingly, empowered the court to approve, 


on behalf of any ‘person’ who is either unborn or unascertained 
or under some incapacity such as infancy, ‘any arrangement . . 

varying or revoking all or any of the trusts’. And, although the 
Act does not specifically say that the court’s approval will operate 
as though that person himself has agreed to the change and was 
capable of so agreeing, that is clearly what it means. The Act is 
very short. It deals, in one breath, with enlarging a trustee’s 
powers and with varying or revoking beneficial interests. And 
the only limit that it sets is that the court, in either case, shall 
not approve the ‘arrangement’ unless _ (with one exception) it 


would be for the benefit of the ‘ person” concerned. So, the door 


is now wide open—unless, of course, some known beneficiary who 
is of full age and capacity withholds his consent. e 
By the end of October last, some ten applications for modifying 
the rights. of beneficiaries had been noted or reported in the 
various law reports. At least half of them, I think, were probably 
aiming at relief from the prospect of heavy death duties or taxa- 
tion or both. In one of them, for instance, where there were 
complicated trusts for an elderly widow for her life and then in 
shares for her children for their lives and then for their children, 
the trusts were described as the most disadvantageous possible 
from the tax and death-duty point of view; and the life interests 
were replaced by capital sums for each generation’. There was 
also the curious case* of an aged gentleman who, having founded 
a generous charitable trust for the benefit of the employees of 
certain companies, was afterwards penalized by a new taxing 
law® because it was just conceivable that he or some wife of his 
might become an employee: and the trust—as it then stood—did 
not specifically exclude them from its benefits, 
Another reason for wanting to alter the rights of beneficiaries 
occurs where a person, who is substantially the only beneficiary, 
is restricted by the terms of the trust to its income and desires 


to obtain some of its capital. In one such case, for instance, a 
lady who needed some capital had only a life interest in the . 


income plus a power to dispose of the capital by her will; and, 
if she left no will, the capital was to go at her death to whoever 
might then be her next of kin: the court approved, on behalf 
of those unknown next of kin, a proposal that she be permitted to 
have a certain capital sum on condition that fe should receive 
an equal amount”®. | 

In other cases of this type, the trust may tie the beneficiary 
even more tightly; for donors sometimes give life interests fettered 
by so-called ‘ protective trusts ’. This means that the beneficiary’ s 
life interest will come to a premature end if he tries to sell it 
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on behalf of these potential 
even if the proposed alterati 

So far, there have been 
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that ‘the change she wanted aes not bed ‘in ies ek 
This is as yet, I i ae a one case 


© may if it thinks fit approve” Sand so gives | the court Sailer 
freedom to reject any application whatever. The court itself, 
however, has a rule that both the trustees and all the beneficial 
interests concerned should be represented at the hearing, and so 
ensures that all the ‘pros and cons’ are ae age before 
any application is rejected or approved". ; 

This brings me to my final point. The ‘Act of 1958 is new. 
Has it improved the law of trusts? Or will it do more harm Sai: 
good? It is certainly a revolutionary Act; for the fact that trusts 


~ were almost unalterable, was probably the very thing which many 


donors, anxious to endow some person or famil _ have t treasured © 
most. On the other hand, no sensible donor would wish his trust 


‘to be largely wasted by ‘unforeseen calamities, such as inflation, 


or would wish the trust to remain unaltered if its wording happens: 
en 
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New Frontiers in Tropical Medicine 


T is necessary to avoid the error of supposing that tropical 
medicine is an entity separate and distinct from medicine in 
the other regions of the world. It is certainly true that there 
exist within the tropics diseases of great prevalence and 
importance that are not found in cooler climates, but these diseases 


are found superimposed upon a_ basic 
disease pattern which is not dissimilar 
to that seen in advanced Western 
countries. Whooping cough and measles 
beset children in Africa as well as in 
Europe, and the same diseases of heart and 
lungs are diagnosed daily in hospital wards 
all over the world. Laymen, and many 
practitioners without tropical experience, 
still tend to retain what was essentially 
a visitor’s picture of tropical health, no 
more refined or exact than the old idea 
of West Africa, for example, as the 
white-man’s “grave; of areas, that is, 
made perilous to man simply because of 
their infestation by a number of spectacu- 


_ larly noxious parasites or viruses. 


This is not surprising, since not many 
years ago medical research in the tropics 
was itself mainly concerned with the 
elucidation of the life cycles of the human 
parasites and with the study, by post- 
mortem examination, of the pathological 
changes brought about by disease. Today 
we are increasingly directing our research 
to the interaction of the many factors 
which determine the health of tropical 
communities; factors which, by them- 
selves, have a clear enough relevance, but 
the combination of which has called for 
much study and experiment in the re- 
shaping of our research methods. 

Climate, of course, exerts an important 
influence on the types of disease found. 
The hot and humid 
climates produce an 
abundant and varied 
insect life which facili- 
tates the spread of insect- 
borne diseases __ like 
malaria, filariasis, and 
yellow fever. In a hot 
but dry region, those 
areas, for example, of 
the West African coun- 
tries which border on 
the Sahara, conditions 
favour the intensive 
transmission of entirely 
different illnesses like 
trachoma, a serious eye 
disease caused by a 
virus. Climate also 
largely determines the 
variety of the food crops 
and the duration of the 
farming season, and it 
therefore directly in- 
fluences the composition 


of the local diet and con- In the insectory of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, where 
mosquitoes are bred for research on malaria and yellow fever 
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An African mother feeding her child while 


working in the rice swamps 


state of the people. 
diseases of its own, can profoundly affect resistance to disease in 
general. Ignorance and poverty are the catalysts of disease 
anywhere in ‘the world and they predominate in the tropics. 
Adverse social customs, genetic influences accentuated by marked 


Malnutrition, in addition to producing 


inbreeding in closed communities, bad 
agricultural practices, low soil fertility— 
all these contribute to the medium in 
which disease thrives. 

By ‘adverse social customs’ I mean a 
community’s way of life, particularly as it 
affects the rearing of children. In the 
Gambia, where I live and work, it is 
estimated that one child in three fails to 
reach adult life. Most deaths occur in the 
very early years of life, and the assessment 
of the relative importance of the reasons 
is an extremely complex medical problem. 
No doubt diseases like malaria, pneu- 
monia, and intestinal infections contribute 
substantially, but the complicated social 
background against which they develop is 
also of the greatest relevance. 

All too often the expectant mother must 
continue her heavy agricultural work right 
up to the time of arrival of the baby, and 
after childbirth she must return to it with 
the least possible delay if the food supplies 
of her family are to be safeguarded. What 
is the effect of such strenuous activity 
upon the weight and vitality of the new- 
born infant? I think it is possible that 
detailed observation may reveal that death 
in some of these infants represents merely 
the termination of a process that began in 
prenatal life. 

Then, again, the African infant is prob- 
ably much more dependent upon its 
mother than is its European counterpart, 

in that breast milk 
usually forms the entire 
diet of the early months 
of life. Anything, there- 
fore, that interferes with 
breast feeding is a con- 
siderable hazard. When 
the mother is ill or when 
anything else precludes 
breast feeding, a series 
of foster mothers must 
be found or artificial 
feeding has to be under- 
taken, Ina primitive com- 
munity little is under- 
stood of the choice of 
suitable foods for in- 
fants, and still less of the 
dangers of bacterial con- 
tamination in the prepa- 
ration of food. 

Even if the mother re- 
mains fit and healthy, 
social and economic 
customs impose limits 
upon infant welfare. The 
baby may travel daily to 


Sears a waa tothe mother’s af 
_ inadequate cradles hastily constructed 


or of a child itself not long ee from infancy. In such 
circumstances the incidental hazards to survival must be great, and any es are 
and I cannot help but feel that the investigation of the environ- and importance of the — 
Ba Sa atts ment in which the African child encounters disease may prove this come about? 4 
ve in the long run to be just as important as the study of the diseases _ Clearly in tropical Africa t 
8 themselves. immunity to malaria, whereas 

‘ resistance is attained. Investigations made in bo 
_ begun to make it clear that the degree of 
Studying the Living Subject “ attained by a population is. directly proportional t 
Today, then, the emphasis is upon the intensive study of the with which infection is encountered. In tropical Afri 
Ran living subject; upon the .alteration within his body of normal conditions favour intense transmission throughout 
physiological and biochemical processes, and upon the environ- year and the individual encounters his first infection a 
mental factors that determine the pattern of disease in a com- early age. One infection rapidly follows another anid} 
munity. This is a generalization, and there are important excep- ives, signs of developing immunity are detectable e 

tions. For example, current entomological research on the mos- year of life. This slow progressive acquisition of immur 
ae quito, research which we now consider fundamental, contrasts gests that the falciparum parasite induces only a mi 
ie : strangely with our views and opinions of a decade ago. Then we logical response in the body and that re-infection at short 


e " considered further research on the mosquito to be unnecessary, jg required, not only to. achieve an effective “Tesist 
z for the arrival of residual insecticides, which began with D.D.T., maintain it. 


an _ had made it superfluous. How wrong we were! Our experience These conditions seem tebe lacking in India, T here, the disease 

| since then merely confirms what we should have remembered— maintains itself sporadically at a fairly low level for years at a 
that substantial progress in one field of medical science often calls time until suddenly, for some complex of reasons, conditions 
for complementary progress in another. become ripe for widespread and intense transmission, ‘It spreads 


Berne The discovery of residual insecticides meant that the initiative yapidly and, encountering a relatively non-immune ‘population, 

_ ss passed for the first time from the insect vectors to man, Schemes pfficts acute clinical illness on men, women, and children alike. . 
. designed to eradicate mosquito-borne diseases from vast areas of Eventually, the epidemic Searhces cis.clanue® and, either through 
‘gies the tropics were put into operation, They were carefully planned, the population’s increasing immunity or the return of conditions 
2 Fecgae executed with energy, and many of them were spectacularly hostile to the vector, declines, and the disease returns | to its 
<i successful. There are now large tracts of the world from which sporadic state. With the fall in transmission, acquired immunity 


malaria has been virtually eradicated. In some areas, however, fades, the population returns to a susceptible si state a and the vost 
notably in Africa, the success we had come to expect did not js reset for the next epidemic. 3 


eo, ; materialize and much entomological research was undertaken to Boe Bee. rx. < 
> ‘ explain this partial failure. Eventually two vitally important BY : 
er observations emerged: first, mosquitoes are capable of developing 
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- . resistance to residual insecticides; secondly, the vulnerability of These researches have led to a better vundeWeandiag not only 
the mosquito is directly proportional to the degree of its depend- of malaria itself but also of the problems that confront us in 
ae ence upon man. combating it. We now know that we have to fight epidemic 


‘These observations have sent us right back to research more ™alaria with every weapon we possess for we are meeting an 
intensive than ever before into the anatomy, the physiology, and invader that shows no mercy. However, in the even, stable 
the ecology of the mosquito. If we are to overcome the hazards variety of malaria we now understand that we are dealing with a 
of insects becoming resistant to insecticides, then we must learn finely balanced situation in which, at the: price of young lives, 
hhow these are absorbed by the insect and “how, once absorbed, 2" ammesty is purchased which confers upon the adult population 
they produce their lethal effects. We must be sure at the outset Considerable freedom from illness, In such a situation we have 
that the residual insecticides will have an annihilating effect, ‘© aim at complete eradication of malaria, or at the Worst 
Breeding habits, flight range, feeding habits, choice of blood Very high degree of control. Anything less than this might lower 
donor, and the selection of resting sites must be understood to PoOPulation immunity andchange the character of the disease from 
the last detail before the outcome of any campaign can be pre- OF of stability to one of ams which Cape's have disastrous 


dicted with reasonable certainty; we cannot afford any more COPS€quences. — as 
partial successes ve é A We have =< learned i in | recent bien that w 


oa iportince of Elderly Mosquitos 

: . The study of the age distribution of the mosquito population. 

- has become of much importance. The malaria parasite undergoes 

“a a phase of development in the mosquito and until this is com- 

2 pleted the insect is not infective to man. So in a mosquito popula- 

2% tion the members of medical importance are those who have lived 

‘a long enough to become infective. No satisfactory method of assess- in ine ae acu ‘This ee 


ing the age of the mosquito existed until recently, when it was searchings for further abnormal haemoglob 
shown that in certain species the expulsion of an egg from the thirty varieties are known, which appear | 
ovariole leaves behind a mass of residual tissue which coalesces to and sub-tropical areas. Their formation 
form a minute granule. This process is repeated at each egg and they are being increasingly ecog 
laying, and so by dissecting the ovarian tissue the number of hitherto unexplained anaemias. ‘ 
granules in an ovariole can be determined. When we know the In the case of sickle haemoglobin two 
time taken to complete a gonotrophic cycle, a computation of age recognizable. Sickle-cell trait, a relatively 
can be made. This technique is most promising, but much pains- when the offspring receives a sickle 

_ taking research is still required to demonstrate that all species of but sickle-cell anaemia ote ee ‘sick 

_ anopheline mosquitoes form such residual bodies. sane AS Here all normal | 1 

I have mentioned that environment is important in shaping . 
_ the pattern of disease in a community. By studying the same 
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@ T three o’clock on New Year’s morning the Upper East 
— -™@ - Side of Manhattan, where I live, was about as animated 
mae as it usually | is at nine in the evening any other day. 
 & =A It was also, in my observation, ‘scrupulously sober. Cars 
and cabs were flashing by in all directions—in all directions, 
_ that is, provided for by the streets and the traffic lights. It was a 
blue, clean, sparkling night but there was something a little odd 
~~ about the general briskness of the traffic and the swift exchange 


a f greetings between people waving at each other, Somebody was - 


. ‘eewng the film na Mg the wrong Poe 


vy ‘Mild Air of ‘Panic . a. 
> Z The people looked a little like generals of the first world war 


«es 


i saliee their regiments and taking off for the front in those 


___-vigorous news-reels of the old movies, This mild air of panic - 
was not, I am convinced, anything you could attribute to the | 


a 


~ rather bloodshot film that coats the eye of the beholder at that 

time of year. The impression you might have had that some 

sort of evacuation of Manhattan was taking place, was true 
q _ enough, The men who drive the buses and run the underground 
__ trains had threatened the city with a strike, timed by the Transit 
ae ~ Union, in the unsentimental modern way, to start one minute after 
i pemniduighe on Thursday, This was considered a shrewd bargaining 
‘* move by the Transit Union, and the thought of a couple of million 
New Yorkers stranded on the streets, or camping there, or pick- 
nicking on corners in hard-liquor variations of a French family 
_ spending a day in the country—this nightmare was too much for 
_ Mayor Wagner: as it was meant to be, He promptly offered the 
___ Transit Union about $10,000,000 more in the wage negotiations 

>that were then going on. 

_ Most people on the streets and out visiting their friends did 
Es not know that the dispute was about to be settled, so a lot of 
people stayed away from Times Square, which is our Piccadilly 
__ Circus, and more people stayed at home. And the ones that did 
d arranged car pools, or synchronized their watches for a timely 
__ return to the country. The rest who, for all I know, make up the 
, rest of the population, went straight ahead with their normal 
oo Pes, which include a certain planlessness by about one in the 
; ana as 3.0 a.m. log he are beyond Tees 


y ‘two years of something between ls. 2d. and 2s, an hour. It will 
a cost the city $35,000,000, but we are pretty sure that there will 


hof the State Siaeacient known as the Anti-Monopolies 
and his agents descended without warning on a dreadful 
. The ‘plot is short and a and worthy of Dashiell 


lunching in Chinatown; they all like noodles, They 
time ago that as the price of noodles went up in 
ran ee went up exactly as much in another, They 
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climates; and it is not so long ago that what is Gicniicantie ae 
never called ‘ temperate medicine’ had to cope with health prob- i ~ 
lems on a scale almost as vast as that which captsone, us in 
tropical countries.—T hird Promeanrne 


S | 3 New York Greets the New Year _ 


“ “Letter from America’ 


ad 


shrewdly refused to attribute this to happenstance; they sent out 


investigators disguised, I imagine, in the ordinary costume of 


noodle investigators. 

On New Year’s Eve, as the tabloids put it, they struck. They 
brought suit against six noodle manufacturers—the Hong Hop 
Company, the Mee Heung Chow Mein Company, the Yok Yow 
Min Company, the Kee Hong Noodle Manufacturing Company, 
the Canton Noodle Manufacturing Company, and the Asia 
Noodle Company. They charged them with price fixing and 
enjoined them from any further shenanigans. So we woke up 
on New Year’s Day to find not only that we could ride the 
buses and the tubes in peace for another two years, but that the 
Attorney-General’s office had decreed that from now on the 
price of egg-roll-skin, of wan-ton-skin, of dow-skin, suey and 
noodles—whether fresh, steamed, dried or fried—is now unfixed. 
There was even better news to come; the Attorney-General of 
the United, States, not to be outdone by his humble counterpart in 


one of the fifty States, sent a letter to President Eisenhower. It 


was a letter the President had asked him for two and a half 
months ago, when we were all shocked to our marrows by the 
disclosures of another kind of price fixing—the trade in questions 
and answers on television quiz shows. 

The President had asked Mr. Rogers, the Attorney-General, 
to look into the American system of broadcasting and come up with 
suggestions for its improvement, if not its purification. Mr. Rogers 
let loose on New Year’s Eve with a very refreshing blast. He 


_ barely stooped to mention the small villains of the piece, the quiz 


crooks, the payola thieves. He pointed a skinny finger at the big 
game that have so far evaded all blame: at the officials of the 
networks. He implied that it was absurd for the network presi- 
dents and their assistants to go rushing round in circles looking 
for the man what done it! If the industry was so riddled with 
deceit and bribery who, the Attorney-General asked, was running 
the industry? If the networks did not know what was going on, 
they ought to. He bemoaned the fact that in spite of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has particular power to punish fraudu- 
lent or even deceptive advertising, it was still perfectly possible 
for a crooked or barefaced advertiser to go on deceiving the public 
with—as he put it—‘ impunity and with profit’. 


Four Tests for Broadcasting Stations 
His heaviest guns he kept back for another branch of the 
Government, the F.C.C.—the Federal Communications Commis- 


~ sion, which “has had the power since 1946 to enforce certain 


standards it set up itself. In a word the Commission said then, 
and neither the President nor the Congress denied its right to 
say so, that any broadcasting station applying for a licence, or 
for the renewal of a licence, must satisfy the Commission that 
it had or it would meet four tests, It must amply reflect local 
life and talent; it must give a substantial amount of time to 
discussions of national politics and national issues; it must give a 
substantial amount of time each week to intellectuals, longhairs, 
eggheads, and oddities—or as the language of the rules put it 
‘cultural minorities’; it must see that in any given hour the - 
amount of time spent on advertising should not be excessive. 
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year after Darwin’s great work have a 


However, when the Commission v 
advertising it was at least aware that by its lights advertising — 
was getting to be excessive thirteen years ago. There is about — 


_ twice or three times as much advertising time per hour Le 


as there was in 1946. So it is fair to deduce that the 1946 
Commission would be nauseated by advertising practices that the 


1959 Commission either ignores or accepts. The Commission has 


never applied these four admirable rules to the licensing of a 
station and never in thirteen years has it refused a licence. The 
Attorney-General rapped it on this score as on many others.” 


He noticed, with a certain coolness, that the Commission has — 
been holding hearings to find out what is wrong with broad-~ her this news. A father of a 
casting. Not soon enough, he said. In fact he remarked that the - 
Commission had just as much power to investigate the quiz mess, 


and the subsequent horrors, as the Committee of the House of 
Representatives that did it two months ago. The Commission 


consists of seven men; they are all political appointees of the 


President of the United States. I went down to Washington two 
weeks ago to watch them at it—at, I mean, this rather belated 


coroner’s inquest. They sat upon a high bench like judges, and — 


they looked all of them like benevolent, if slightly battered, 
guardians of the law. The Attorney-General did not go quite so 
far as one witness I watched, a white-haired, distinguished-looking 
profile—a former B.B.C. official, by the way—who told the 
Commission, which was bent over and listening to him with 
great attention no more than ten feet away, that their first duty 
was to replace themselves with men—and I quote his delicious 
recipe—‘ of high intelligence, proyen integrity and distinguished 
public service *. They all bent back in a hurry and looked into 


their laps. It was quite a moment.’ 


Also, we woke up on New Year’s morning, or the morning 
after, to see that Senator Hubert Humphrey and Senator John . 
Kennedy have promised us a new President, possibly two. So you 
‘see the New Year is full of peor and strong, bracing morality. 


Lord es on 


WANT to illustrate the eficae ‘af ce Ghind ‘Tour on eon 


English aristocracy by describing what it meant to one 
young nobleman, Lord Herbert, the son of the tenth Earl 
of Pembroke, That we know anything about what he saw 


and felt on the Grand Tour is due entirely to one of those ‘pieces 


of luck that historians are always praying for. The luck lay in 


the persistence and intelligence of the present Lord Herbert. He 


was told time and time again that there were no family papers 
at Wilton—the lovely Wiltshire home of the Pembrokes. This 
was the accepted tradition, generations old. He refused to believe 
it, and explored. A trap-door in the estate office disclosed a damp 
cellar alive with manuscripts. Among them were the diaries, the 
letters, the bills accumulated during the Grand Tour of a Lord 
Herbert of the eighteenth centueiaaatemtees who afterwards 
became the eleventh Earl*, 


He was packed off with a couplé of tutors in November 1775, . 


a few weeks after his sixteenth birthday, his father intending him 
to stay abroad until he came of age. Both the tutors were youngish — 
men. The Reverend William Coxe, twelve years older than 
George, had already tutored the Duke of. Marlborough’s son, It 
was his duty to instruct George in history, geography, and com- 


parative government, as well as, of course, Classical history. And _ 


he was to engage and supervise the specialist teachers in Janguages 


that his pupil would need. George was lucky in Coxe: a warm- — 
al * See Henry, Elizabeth and George, by Lord Herbert 939) « 
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The modern fick: Iam tol i by” Dr: Spock and the ieee mie: | 
Beetons of child care, is not to show anxiety to children, so that 
no matter what you say you do not pass it on to them. “How 


going to be the biggest and best television show ever? The 
evening before I had done something I swore a fortnight ago f+ 
would never do. I took my older children, nineteen and twenty- 
one, to see the movie of On the Beach, which, to put it briefly 
and grimly, is about the five months after the nuclear war and 
the approach of the radioactive cloud that finally ‘suffocates all 
life on this globe. The children were not so appalled as » Rae 
“Well, fairly grim’, said my daughter, squeezing a glass of 
orange juice, ‘ Technically far-fetched ’, said my son, ‘ but on the | 
whole a pretty good movie”, Well, if you are still ‘listening to me 
in comparative calm I can only assume that the French prophet 
has goofed, in which case I suppose it is igi 3 to. ‘say: 
: PRY happy New Yeats bud’ .—Home Service | ‘Pe 
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riding, shooting, dancing, billiards, tennis. It was 
impossible for the boy to be idle for a single 
minute. His personal habits were ordered with 
the same meticulous care: he was to take a 
cup of cold camomile tea first thing every 
morning; his teeth were to be inspected 
twice a year and cleaned regularly. He 
must learn to dress his own hair; it 
was to be ‘just cut, without shorten- 
ing . . . greased thoroughly the 

second day of every new Moon’. 

His diet was to be simple, his dress 

sober. There was to be no drink, 

no gaming; French officers were to 

be avoided. And to make certain 

that Lord Pembroke maintained 

| his watchful authority, all three of 

| them were to write on the first, 

: tenth, and twentieth of each month. 

George Herbert’s Grand Tour was 

far more strenuous, intellectually as 
well as physically, than any education 
he could have received at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Coxe was addicted to Rousseau and 
he felt that George’s work should be inter- 
Jarded with jaunts to experience the great 
forces of nature. Also Coxe passionately loved 
travel, so did Lord Pembroke, and in conse- 
quence George went further and saw more than 
most boys of his age. During his first summer 
abroad they went to Switzerland. On foot they 
clambered over the mountain passes, stood awe- 
struck before glaciers and waterfalls, interro- 


stopped dilating on the innumerable but differ- 
ing Swiss constitutions, for which he possessed 
so inordinate an admiration that he wrote up this journey in a 
book three volumes long. Next year, with Lord Pembroke’s 
blessing, Coxe really got the bit between his teeth and off they 
went. The Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Russia, Scandinavia—and never once did the instruction stop. 
In the coach Coxe read aloud history, comparative constitutions, 
classics; facts, facts, facts, pumped up from his insatiable 


Switzerland 


George Lord Herbert, after- 
wards the eleventh Earl of 
Pembroke: portrait by Pom- 


« ; peo de Batoni, Rome, 1779 
gated the natives, and all the time Coxe never ne? ee 


the Hon. David Herbert 


Bograving of 1773, after a drawing by William Pars, of the valley of Luterbrun in the Canton of Berne, 
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curiosity drenched Lord Herbert’s days. Coxe even 
insisted that Lord Herbert should read while his 
hair was being done—a good excuse, at least, 
for cutting out one of Lord Pembroke’s in- 
structions, that George should do his own. 
By June 1779, more than three years 
after leaving England, they at last 
reached Italy: and then Coxe left. He 
had never really liked Floyd and 
could not stand him any longer; also 
he had been away from his family 
too long; and the really exciting 
part was over for him. He and 

George got on extremely well— 

George himself would rather have 

parted with Floyd. But Lord Pem- 

broke was wise and so was Coxe. 

The educational side of the Tour 

in its strictest sense was over. Italy 
was for taste, for social life, for 
seeing rather than learning. George 
at nineteen had outgrown the school- 
boy. So Coxe went home. 

Instructions still poured from Lord 
Pembroke. He knew Italy well and he 
wanted his son to see all that he had seen. 
At Parma he himself preferred the Duchess 
to the Correggios, for she was as mad as a 
hatter, so George must see her first. On no 
account was he to miss any battlefield. At Florence 
he had to go every morning to the art galleries. 
On no account was he to miss the obscene 
bronzes at Naples. He was to go twice to 
Pompeii, and so on and so on, In Italy Lord 
Herbert did the usual rounds. Floyd left him 
after a few months—he was at last recalled to 
his regiment (surely high time, as England had 
been at war for years). 

But Lord Herbert’s journal shows that Coxe and Floyd had 
done their duty well. True, he spent most of his time at parties, 
concerts, or the opera, and tended to ignore his father’s meticulous 
commands. Yet he never failed to spend an hour or two each day 
on his Italian or drawing lessons, and, wherever he was, he devoted 
a great deal of energy to instructive sight-seeing. Although he 
would have been the first to 
admit that he possessed no 
aptitude for, or great interest 
in, the visual arts, yet so rooted 
in his system was the belief 
that a gentleman must know 
about painting and sculpture 
and architecture that he never 
neglected his task. Round he 
went to galleries, churches, 
palaces, arenas, forums, ruins. 
Fortunately the Pembrokes 
were, comparatively speaking, 
poor, so Herbert did not have 
to chance his arm on many 
purchases. He did have his 
portrait painted by Batoni—a 
picture which still exists—and 
it reveals George’s character as 
much as his journal, It depicts 
him as a handsome, grave, 
rather remote young man, ele- 
gantly dressed, conscious of 
his breeding, slightly diffident 
—an average but charming 
specimen of eighteenth-century 
aristocracy. 

By the time he had made 
the tour of Italy, George was 
adult, sophisticated, experi- 
enced, As well as great comfort 
and luxury, he had also known 
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Wilton House: the Gothic Cloisters by James Wyatt, whom the eleventh 
Earl employed between 1800 and 1811 during which time he made many 
alterations to the house 


A. F, Kersting 


privation and physical exhaustion; the long struggles over 
dangerous mountain passes, nights spent in vile inns with nowhere 
to sleep but a table; bad food or no food. Often as he travelled 
there was danger. In every Grand Tour, as George’s diary shows, 
there was difficulty, demands made on courage and resource, And 
sharper experiences than these deepened and awakened his 
emotional life. One of the young Englishmen he went along with 
after Floyd had left caught ill and died after several days of 
agonizing illness. It was left to George to nurse him; and to deal 
with the doctors and arrange for his burial. It was a harrowing 
experience. 


Discretion and Reserve 

George was no Boswell. His journal reveals little personal feel- 
ing: moments of irritation, of fatigue, of small pleasures, a great 
deal of description of places and monuments, cribbed no doubt 
from guide books and intended to impress his father, yet from 
faint hints here and there in the diary and from stronger ones 
in the letters of his friends, it is probable that George extended 
his experience into ways that his father, if not his mother, ex- 
pected; but with that discretion and that reserve that were the 
hallmarks of his character. 

So George grew up. He was now a man of fashion, at ease in 
society, accomplished in the arts that his class thought necessary, 
and he turned towards home. He felt old enough to thwart his 
father and begged to be excused from visiting Spain and Portugal. 
Instead he made a circular tour of France. He crossed the Mont 
Cenis where years before Horace Walpole had had his lap-dog 
snapped up by a wolf; then he took a boat down the Rhéne from 
Lyons and went on to Bordeaux by the Canal du Midi, a great 
feat of engineering which had fascinated generations of English- 
men, and so to Paris to get his final polish. 

This, his father insisted on. Cost what it might, George had to 
have lessons from all the famous masters—Vestris for dancing, 
Massins for tennis, Motet for fencing; and he was to have his 
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portrait painted by Greuze. Then he was free to return and get 
what his father charmingly called ‘a good matrimonial bed- 
fellowess’ and as rich as could be. George, however, refused to 
be rushed. He was no longer the shy, easily disciplined boy. who 
had left England five years before. The Grand Tour had given 
him maturity, poise, a capacity for decision. It had strengthened 
certain natural attributes of his character, His father, open- 
hearted, generous, rash and self-concerned, rushed at life head- 
long. George did not. His patience and his capacity to endure had 
both been strengthened by his experiences in travelling through- 
out Europe. He tended to withdraw into himself, watch carefully 
and wait. Seven years passed before George settled wisely and 
discreetly on his cousin to be his bedfellowess. 


A Cultivated Gentleman 

What else did the Grand, Tour do for him? Undeniably it gave 
him confidence and helped his successful career as courtier, 
soldier, and diplomat. Unlike his rich cousin, Fitzwilliam, who 
founded the museum at Cambridge, he could not afford to bring 
back crates of pictures, statues, manuscripts. Yet as soon as he 
had the money he embellished Wilton and its park. George was 
in no way exceptional; he was typical, Whatever the education of 
the eighteenth-century aristocracy had been, he would still have 
been typical of it, he was that sort of man. And the Grand Tour as 
well as making him a good dancer, splendid rider, fine fencer, 
admirable shot, also bred in him a respect for intellectual and 
artistic achievement. He neither sneered at knowledge nor thought 
artists ridiculous. He thought, just because he was such an average 
specimen of his class, that it became a nobleman to read Voltaire 
and Rousseau and Gibbon, to know who Guercino was, to be 
able to compare Palladio or Brunelleschi. A hundred and fifty 
years later—say in 1920—how many peers of the realm read 
Shaw or Proust or Mann, knew who Braque was, or could com- 
pare Corbusier with Lloyd Wright? By then the Grand Tour was 
over, and a cultivated taste and a respect for intellectual achieve- 
ment were no longer the necessary attributes of a gentleman. 

—Home Service 


B.B.C. Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Sir Philip Robert Morris, ¢.B.E., Vice- 
Chairman of the B.B.C., who becomes a K.C.M.G, in the New Year 
Honours List; to Sir Ian Jacob, K.B.E., C.B., the retired Director- 
General, who becomes a G.B.E.; to Mr. F. Williams, Controller 
Sound Broadcasting Engineering, who becomes a C.B.E.; to Mr. 
G. W. Talbot, 0.B.£., Senior Reporter, News Talks Intake, who 
becomes an M.V.O.; to Mr. R. J. E. Silvey, Head of Audience 
Research, and Mr R. H. S. Howell, Head of Building Department, 
each of whom becomes an O.B.E.; to Mr. M. H. Hall, Engineer- 
in-Charge, Television Studios; Mr. F. J. Bould, Design Organiser, 
Television Design; Miss D I. Nisbett, Assistant, Music Bookings 
Section; and Mr. S. A. E. Riley, B.B.C, singer, each of whom 
becomes an M.B.E. 
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next week will be a 
TRAVEL BOOK NUMBER 


It will also include 


‘The Public and the Polls’ 
by D. E. G. Plowman, Lecturer in Psychology, 


University College of Swansea 
‘Popularizing Science on Television’ — 
by Sir Lawrence Bragg, FRS. 
and Sir Brian Horrocks’s television talk on 
‘The Comet Line’ wet 


ISILLUSIONMENT with revolutionary politics has 
been a theme among British intellectuals ever since 
Wordsworth. Since 1917 autobiographical accounts of 
disenchantment with Marxism have multiplied until 
we have all come to believe that the history of British intellectuals 
between 1929 and 1956 was a kind of rake’s political progress; 
generous young minds moved by pre-war unemployment and 
____ fascism were drawn into the nefarious revolutionary clutches of 
____ the Communist Party and imprisoned there until some particularly 
repulsive deed of bolshevism brought them back into the clear light 
of liberalism. In the ’thirties British intellectuals were concerned 
with arguing about which class owned the means of production; 
in the *fifties what mattered to them was which class put the tea 
in before the milk and vice versa, So the myth runs. 
Like all good mythology this piece of folk-lore contains a large 
element of truth. But it contains some error and distortion, too, 
and it is important to realize this. Fortunately a number of studies 
of the history of the British Communist Party have recently been 
‘ published which make it possible to sift out the truth and the 
error. One of the most interesting is Dr. Neal Wood’s new work 
on Communism and British Intellectuals*, From this one can 
draw some striking conclusions about the role of the Communist 
Party in British political life. The most important of these 
conclusions is that for the last thirty years the Communist Party 
has been an essentially conservative force. 
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Ritualized Pseudo-conflicts 

Anthropologists have familiarized us with the idea that what 
looks like conflicts in a society may not really be so. Where there 
are possibilities of disruptive struggle, the risk of destroying the 
established order may be avoided by providing outlets in the 
form of ritualized pseudo-conflicts. The motions of conflict are 
gone through and by doing this the tensions are relieved and the 
real conflict is avoided. This happens in some African tribal 
societies and it has sometimes been thought to be the function of 
British parliamentary life. But the imitation of conflict can be 
effective only if the imitation is plausible and if it secures the 
belief of the actors who have to carry it through. The life of par- 
liament obviously fails to satisfy this criterion. Yet if the larger 
political parties have ceased to head off and tame down the young 
disruptive radicals, they have hardly had cause for anxiety. The 
Communist Party has done the job for them. Radical militancy 
has swept into the party and by it been diverted, dissipated, and 
finally disillusioned. 

This contention will be so new to most people that it will 
| inevitably meet with strong resistance; not just from present 
2 supporters of the Communist Party, but from all those defenders 
____ of Western civilization for whom the Communist Party has been 


a secret nostalgia for what they like to think of as their red 
5 revolutionary days. So the tale must be carefully told.-And the 
f.. first thing to be said is that it was not always so. The founders 
of the British Communist Party were authentic Marxists and 
revolutionaries, almost all of them industrial workers, held back 
by the sectarian traditions of the small socialist groupings from 
which they came, but immensely serious in going about their 
political tasks. It was their misfortune to be overwhelmed by two 
catastrophes, the rise of Stalinism in the Soviet Union and the 
events that culminated in the defeat of the British working-class 
in the General Strike. Among the stages in the Stalinization of 
the British party, two stand out. There is the fatal break with 
3 ioe Bei truth in the acceptance of the Stalinist slanders about 
_ Trotsky; and there is the fatal break with democratic control of 
which ended with the Moscow-dictated reorganization 
the party 3 in 1929, This placed Harry Pollitt and Palme Dutt 


the chief target, not to mention all the memoir writers who cherish 
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ne and rey Intellectuals 


By ALASDAIR MacINTYRE 


in power. And it transformed the party’s Marxism into a 
prefabricated strait-jacket. Into this party came the intellectuals 
of the thirties, ; 


University Reds of the "Thirties 

Dr. Wood’s study describes the social climate from which most 
of the Communist intellectuals of the ’thirties came. They came, 
like their more conformist fellows, from upper-middle-class homes 
and public-school backgrounds. They were almost all products of 
Oxford and Cambridge, especially Cambridge. Some of the best 
of them died in Spain: David Guest, a young Cambridge mathe- 
matician who spent a year at Gottingen in 1930 and saw what 
National Socialism really was; John Cornford, son of a poet and 
a classical scholar, himself a poet and a historian; and the best 
of them all, Christopher Caudwell, not upper-middle-class, but 
a journalist, an engineer, and a genuinely original thinker. 
Caudwell stands out from the British Communist intellectuals of 
the ’thirties as one for whom the Marxist classics were an incentive 
to, not a substitute for, thought. And the existence of Caudwell’s 
work illuminates by contrast the passivity of most other Com- 
munist intellectuals in the ’thirties. ‘ Passivity! ’ those who remem- 
ber the period will exclaim with horror. And they will recall the 
endless meetings, the Daily Worker selling, the posters and the 
circulars, the ceaseless round of activity. But what they could not 
recall—despite much authentic anti-Fascist heroism—is a specific- 
ally intellectual contribution. Nor could they find an instance 
where the work of the intellectuals would have built policy or 
transformed theory. There could be no contribution to the making 
of. policy and theory by intellectuals; policy and theory were 
handed down to them. 

What then did they contribute? Part of the answer is prestige. 
“In the heart of bourgeois England’, boasted Karl Radek in 
1934, ‘in Oxford, where the sons of the bourgeoisie receive their 
final polish, we observe the crystallization of a group which sees 
salvation only together with the proletariat’. Later, during the 
Spanish war, Communist intellectuals formed the link between 
middle-class liberalism on the one hand and the forces of the 
Comintern at the other. This was the age when fellow-travelling 
on a large scale was born, and itself begot countless journals and 
organizations. The usual picture of a fellow-traveller is of a 
milder, slightly less committed supporter of Communist Party 
policies than is the card-carrying member. What Dr. Wood 
suggests is that party members in the ’thirties were merely slightly 
extremer versions of fellow-travellers, It is the fellow-travelling 
ethos that predominates. Indeed, it had to be. Stalin had put 
revolution into cold storage. The wickedness of the Trotskyists 
in Stalinist eyes was essentially that they still attempted, in Spain 
for example, to carry through a revolutionary programme. 
Communists revealed themselves as champions of bourgeois 
democracy. Communist intellectuals purveyed a curious blend of 
moderate reformist socialism on the one hand and dishonest 
apologies for the Moscow trials on the other. 


A Party No Longer Marxist 

However, the charge that British communists were only a kind 
of fellow-traveller has more to it than the abandoning of 
revolutionary politics. Trotskyist dissenters from the British party 
had already challenged the leadership on this point and appealed 
to Marxism. Why was this appeal to Marxism not listened to? 
Partly because of the bureaucratic control of the party and the 
ceaseless blackening of all critics, especially Trotskyist critics; 
and partly because the British party was no longer Marxist. A 
Marxist vocabulary was still employed, but what it was used to 


expfess was quite different from Marxism. 


* Gollancz, 21s. 
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Rubery, Owen & Co. Ltd., of Darlaston is a great company om 
with large resources, almost an industrial town on its own, | 
occupying 70 acres in the Black Country, cradle of British 


Engineering skill. Rubery Owen is the foundation of the Owen 


Organisation. The Owen Organisation is an Industrial Commonwealth of - “2 


| 46 subsidiary and associated companies in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South is ; 
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A LINKED FAMILY OF FORTY SIX COMP 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies— J, W. BAKER & CO. LTD. @ BENTLEY HALL BRICK CO. LTD. @ J. E. BRASSEY & | 
CO. LTD. © THE BROOKE TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. @ E, CAMELINAT & CO. LTD @ CASTRA EL 


THE OWEN ORGANISATION, KENT HOUSE, MARKET PLACE, LONDON, 


The materialist doctrine that Be ice of circum- 
stances and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are 
_ products of other circumstances and changed upbringing forgets 
that it is men that ch circumstances and that the educator 
must himself be educated. Hence this doctrine necessarily arrives 
at dividing society into two parts, of which one is superior to 
society = xa) *: 
Marx attacks here one of the doctrines dominant in Europe since 
the eighteenth century. According to this doctrine there. are 
_ objective causal laws both of nature and of history, knowledge 
of which enables men to control their own destiny. So far as 
social life is concerned, the manipulation of society is possible to 
those who possess the secret of these laws. As Marx saw it, this 
ae doctrine implies the sharpest of divisions in society between those 
s who know and those who do not, the manipulators and the 
\- manipulated, Classical Marxism stands in stark contrast to this: 
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it wants to transform the vast mass of mankind from victims and 
puppets into agents who are masters of their own lives. But 
5 Stalinism treated Marxist theory as the discovery of the objective 
a and unchangeable laws of history, and glorified the party bureau- 
crats as the men who possessed the-knowledge which enabled and 
—. entitled them to manipulate the rest of mankind. 
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_ Society Controlled by Scientists 

‘Ss In this Stalinism coincided with an entirely different version of 
a the same doctrine which flourished in Britain. This was the doc- 
“ trine that the rational society would be run by scientists. All that 

= - we needed was the discovery by scientists of the laws governing 


: social development; and then these scientists should be given 
power so that they might apply their discoveries. H. G. Wells, 
Sir Richard Gregory, Sir Julian Huxley and countless others all 
expressed themselves in this sense. Sir Julian could speak in 1937 
= of the need for ‘ some sort of scientific control of society’. H. G. 
e Wells had argued as early as 1906 for the management of society 
. by a small élite of scientists whom he named ‘the Samurai ®. 
= The cultural ancestry of this view was, in Britain at least, entirely 
non-Marxist, but its propagation in scientific and other circles 
{ provided just what was needed to bridge the ideological gap 
between liberals and Stalinists. Russia’s achievements were pre- 
: sented as primarily those of scientific control and manipulation 
' rather than of revolutionary participation. The rise of the bureau- 
cracy in the U.S.S.R., from the standpoint of Marxist critics 
? such as the Trotskyists, represented what had gone chiefly wrong 
in Russia; this was now represented as the dominance of a 
Wellsian élite, although H, G. Wells himself was never taken in. 
Wells had tried and failed to transform the Fabian Society into 
a school for his Samurai. But Fabianism was a theory of social 
ie manipulation similar to that which Wells advocated and to what 
Stalinism was. What mattered to the Fabians was the conversion 
of those in power so that the masses might be rationally and 
benevolently controlled. To see this kinship between Fabianism 
and Stalinism is to understand that the visits to the Soviet Union 
: by the Webbs and their conversion to Stalinism are not eccentrici- 
ties of aged liberals cunningly duped by the guile of the Stalin 
Constitution. They are an authentic expression of the ideology of 
the left intellectuals of the ’thirties. If I am right, this ideology 
exercised such dominion that Communist intellectuals cut their 
Marxism to fit its cloth rather than vice versa. This is what I 
meant when I said they were really no more than an extreme type 
_ of fellow-traveller, producing a left-wing version of H. G. Wells 
: and projecting this on to the Soviet Union. The Webbs made the 
_ passage from Fabianism to Stalinism; Mr. John Strachey made 
the journey in the opposite direction, The British Communist 
wv ate was therefore able to live in a climate which allowed its 
intellectuals both to act as office-boys for the Soviet bureaucrats 
and to share the essential outlook of their liberal colleagues. 
I have already mentioned the uncreative role of the intellectuals 
de the party. This is of course entirely different from what 
; had intended. ‘Philosophy ’, wrote Marx in 1844, ‘ cannot 
ed without the abolition of the proletariat, the proletariat 
lish itself without realizing philosophy ’. The liberation 
uals and the liberation of the workers had to go 


d. paper saw the inpellectual as having an absolutely 
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‘essential irate in a ee party; without secre intellectuals 


a workers’ party can never attain more than a trade-union con- 
sciousness, can never pass to a revolutionary consciousness. To 
do this the intellectuals must’ be prepared to accept the discipline 
of such a party and to learn from the workers who will form the 
vast majority of its members; but they must make their own 
specifically intellectual contribution or they might as well not be 
there. An intellectual work cannot be chained down by non- 
intellectual considerations. Trotsky was not unfaithful to Lenin’s 
views when he wrote that ‘art, like science, not only does not seek 
orders but by its very essence cannot tolerate them’, Compare 
with this Edward Thompson’s description, from experience, of the 
British Communist intellectual ‘in the toils of a bureaucracy 
which demands everything from them, from pera to 
Daily Worker selling, except honest intellectual work . 


Three Types of Intellectual Career 

This situation has led to three types of intellectual career in 
the British Communist Party. There have been first of all those 
in whom idealism has been transformed into straightforward 
time-serving. Consider for instance the career of such utterly 
devoted party members as Palme Dutt or James Klugman. 
Klugman was an apologist of Tito’s until the expulsion of Yugo- 
slavia from the Cominform; its chief denouncer in an appalling 
book, From Trotsky to Tito, where the old slanders against 
Trotsky are allowed to father Moscow’s new lies about Tito; and 
finally an obedient member of the party hierarchy when Tito was 
restored to favour and Klugman’s own book was withdrawn. 
Twists and turns like this do not merely spell the death of the 
intellect. They spell the political immobilization of the intellec- 
tual in anything more than the shortest run. 

The second type of career is what the mythology I referred 
to has taught us to regard as the standard one. This is the man 
who goes so far along the road and then returns to liberalism. 
But if I am right his stay inside the party was not really as far 
removed from a liberal position as he may now believe. And 
he was not a dangerous revolutionary; the party provided the 
safety-valve of a revolutionary vocabulary and little more. When 
one hears ex-Communists who have rejoined the ranks of par- 
liamentary democracy speak about their party days, one is 
reminded of John Bunyan’s extremes of self-denunciation for 
such things as playing tip-cat on the village green on a Sunday. 

Where the mythology really lets us down is in ignoring the 
third type of career—an entirely different type. In this career 
one leaves the party because one realizes that in joining it one 
was stultifying all one’s revolutionary impulses and beliefs. That 
is, there is not only the much publicized exodus to the right; 
there is the as important—or more important—exodus to the left. 
Most of those. who left the Communist Party over the Soviet 
aggression in Hungary left in this direction. They did so after 
a series of internal party revolts, the publishing of an internal 
opposition paper and an appeal to moral principle which one 
member of the party’s executive described as ‘an immodest 
parading of conscience’. Almost all of them remain on the left 
in British politics; many of those who remained Marxists joined 
with their predecessors the British Trotskyites in founding a new 
Marxist revolutionary organization, the Socialist Labour League. 


Future Encounter ? 

Dr. Wood’s book is limited because he does not consider this 
alternative with sufficient seriousness. He considers the possi- 
bility of the intellectuals being corrupted because of inherent 
defects in Marxism; he does not consider the possibility that the 
intellectuals were corrupted because of the party’s desertion and 
distortion of Marxism. Intellectuals who have left the party 
have testified in both directions. Both need to be examined. 
Historians who take the first alternative for granted are apt to 
see the relations of British intellectuals to Marxism as an episode 
now beyond recall. But, if I am right in my argument, then to 
indict the British Communist intellectuals of the thirties is to 


indict the Marxism of Stalin, not the Marxism of Marx, Any 


encounter between British intellectuals as a group and authentic 
Marxism is a matter not of the past but of the future. 
—Third Programme 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


December 30—January 5 


Ogre, 


Wednesday, December 30 


Russia agrees to the Western proposal for a 
‘summit’ meeting in Paris on May 16 


Russia accuses a South Korean warship of 
attacking a Soviet survey vessel off the 
North Korean coast, causing damage and 
casualties 


Thursday, December 31 


About forty people are killed in clashes 
between terrorists and the police in the 
French Cameroons 


The West German President, Dr. Libke, 
condemns the recent anti-Jewish incidents 


Friday, January 1 


The new independent West African state 
of Kamerun (formerly the French 
Cameroons) comes into being 


China sends a new Note to India setting out oe : A synagogue in Cologne 
her claims to the disputed border terri- : desecrated with swastikas and 
tories and again proposing a meeting anti-Jewish slogans, the first 


pe er ’ of a series of anti-semitic, Yj 
Lo ee jt A En-lai and Mr. Nehru The Prime Minister photographed at Gatwick demonstrations which have 
The Prime Minister of Laos, Phouy 


Airport last Sunday when he flew to Norfolk broken out since Christmas 


Sa 


Sananikone, resigns for an audience ef the Queen at Sandringham in Western Germany. Iso- 
before leaving on January 5 for a six-weeks’ lated incidents were also re- 
tour of Africa ported last weekend in Britain 


Saturday, January 2 


Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts 
announces that he will seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination in this year’s American 
presidential election 


The West German Government makes a 
statement condemning the outbreak of 
anti-semitism 

Eighty-two people are arrested during a 
demonstration at a rocket base in 
Northamptonshire 


Sunday, January 3 Saving sheep marooned by floox 
Rescue work was carried on | 

Mr. Khrushchey says that Russia will not 
resume nuclear tests unless the Western 


Powers do so 


Right: a douroucouli, or South 
photographed last week 


Monday, January 4 


The dispute in the American steel industry, 
which started eight months ago, is settled 


Albert Camus, the French writer and Nobel 
Prize winner, is killed in a car crash at 
the age of forty-six 


Leaders of the cotton workers’ union decide 
to seek a substantial increase in wages for 
180,000 members of the industry 


Tuesday, January 5 


Dr. Adenauer strongly condemns the out- 
break of anti-semitism in Western 
Germany 


Many people killed and at least 100 injured ‘ Arriving on the Moon’ in a model rocket at the National=Schoolboys’ 
in a train-crash at Monza in northern Own Exhibition at Olympia 


Italy 
i ard : Right: the new Royal Mail liner ‘ Amazon’ arriving at King George V Dock. 
* The Prime Minister leaves London for his London, on January 1.to prepare for her maiden voyage to South America’ 
tour of Africa on January 22 


Ancient and modern side by side in India: above, part of the 

exhibition ground of the World Agricultural Fair in Delhi (which 

was opened by President Eisenhower in December), with, foreground, 

a scale model of the Bhakra-Nangul dam. Above, left: a worker at 

the fair lays the dust by sprinkling water from a goatskin bag: behind 
him is part of the Russian pavilion 


week, wher the river Dee overflowed its banks. 
ht with the aid of car headlamps and floodlights 


Se, born on Christmas Day at the London Zoo, 
is the first to be born there for twenty years 


A model of a thirty-three-storey block of offices, nearly 400 feet high, 
which forms part of the plan for the redevelopment of Millbank 
on which work is now in progress 
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Come for a memorable holiday to 


ELGIN 


Situated in the picturesque 
Laich of Moray—the Garden 
of Scotland 


A thriving, busy, market town 
offering every facility for holiday 
makers of all ages. 
Send a postcard to the 


TOWN CLERK, ELGIN 


for Ilustrated Guide and information 
regarding available accommodation. 


REALLY RELAXING 


. a holiday that's different ! 
Have a wonderful, really relaxing 
time in the delightful holiday centre 
of oneofthe loveliest parts of Britain, 
embracing the Shakespeare country, 
the charming villages of the Cots- 
wolds, many beautiful estates— 
Kenilworth, Stoneleigh, Warwick .. 

TRAVEL BY RAIL 
Send.for attractive illustrated guide 
book (1’- P.O. please) to: 
Room 7, Pump Room, 


Royal 9 2. 


LEAMINGTON Spa 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 
“WITHOUT PARENTS 


Send them on their own holidays 
and enjoy a second honeymoon. 
Hundreds of appreciative letters 
received: parents and children 
write: “best holiday ever,” “she 
had high praise for the food,” “we 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves.” 


Write at once, stating age of child, 
for a FREE prospectus. 


BROOMBANK CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 
(L), Manor Road, 
Selsey, Chichester, Sussex. 


If you are interested in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, please ask 
for separate prospectus. 


iSO MUCH 


THE ARTS, 


TO SEE IN 


Mediaeval Guildhalls and City Walls 
Magnificent Minster » Castle Museum 
Nationally famous 
Yorkshire Museum * Railway Museum 
Historie Churches and Buildings 


YORK MYSTERY PLAYS & FESTIVAL OF 
12th JUNE-—3rd JULY, 


Illustrated literature from City Information Centre, York 


YORK 


Art Collection 


1960 


Royal Britain's 
Sunniest 
Inland Resort 


TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


FOR ALL-YEAR-ROUND 
SPORT & ENTERTAINMENT 


SituatedingloriousKent—the Garden 
of England Touring centre for the 
south-east. Tonic air.Spa water. 250 
acres of beautiful common, and the 
unique and famous * Pantiles’. Only 
1 hour from London or the South 
Coast. GO BY TRAIN. Guide 
(6d. stamps) from L. Lowe, Resort 
Publicity Officer. 
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pages listing, 


county by county, more than 
1,000 Farm Houses, Country 
Cottages and Country Houses, 
Riding holidays and Caravans 
and more than 200 pictures. 

For the ideal country holiday at 
moderate rates send today for the 
1960 Farm Holiday Guide. Price 
3’6 (postage 6d. extra). 


Dept. L, Farm Holiday Guide, 
18 High Street, Paisley 
The Best of Country Fare 


Over 200 
different tours, with 
fares, in this new book. 
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Please send me ‘This is the Way to rs | 


VICTORIA COACH STATION S.wW.}. 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 29, 30, 38, 42 & 45 
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SOUTHPORT 


FOR THE FAMILY HOLIDAY OF A LIFETIME / 


Golden Sands... 
... Beautiful Gardens 


... Elegant Boulevards 


Illustrated Guide 6d. Post Free 


att 


or 


GEORGIAN BATH 


A city rich in historic splendour, 
See the Roman Baths, Hot Springs 
and magnificent Pump Room and 
walk around the glorious Georgian 


streets and crescents. Delightful 
shops and every modern 
entertainment. 


Write for free guide book to 


J. I. BEDFORD 
yy PUMP ROOM, BATH 


NS 


Travel by 


B. K. MORTON » TOWN HALL + SOUTHPORT 


CARAVANNING? 


HITCH ON 
IN SCOTLAND!. 


Why trail a caravan all the 

way to a Highland holiday? 

Purchase your modern home- 

on-wheels on the threshold 

of the holiday country—on 
the A74 route 


at 
r— 


BOTHWELL RD., UDDINGSTON, LANARKSHIRE 
Tel: UDD. 394 


MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAYS 


with 
training in Mountain craft on special courses 
of one and two weeks’ duration with Guidesand 
experienced amateurs as tutors; held under 
pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable 
cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- 
trated 1960 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, 
Scotland, Austria, France, and Switzerland. 


THE 
MOUNTAINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L, — 
102a WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2 
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Lee a welcome wherevet you go 


» Uj; 


> Carefree, Friendly 
j NORTHERN 


Ireland 


in this happy, carefree country. 

Wonderful people, glorious resorts, 
mile-wide beaches, unforgettable 

. scenery. And excellent 

\\value for money, 

: 148 - PAGE 

COLOUR GUIDE 


io ai Write to Dept. 278 
Northern Ireland Tourist Board, Belfast. 
TRAVEL BY RAIL AND SEA via Heysham- 
Belfast, or Stranraer-Larne. It’s cheaper mid- 
week, Consult your local station or travel agent. 


MALVER 


The Ideal Centre for your Holiday! 


WONDERFUL SCENERY 
MODERN ENTERTAINMENTS 
EXCELLENT HOTELS 
Malvern is a wonderful centre for touring the 


Cotswolds, Evesham Vale, Wye Valley, Shake- 
speare’s England and the Welsh Border. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


(Postage 6d. please) 


From Publicity Manager, Dept. 520, 
Winter Gardens, Malvern 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 


brochures 


Holiday and Travel literature is 


available from most of the adver- 
tisers on this page. For convenience, 
and to save time in writing to each 
address, you can send a note to The 


Listener (Advertisement Depart- 
ment), 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1,, mentioning — the 
advertisements which interest you. 
(Please remember to enclose a remittance 


to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is requested in the advertisement) 


NORFOLK 


BROADS 


FREE GIANT 80-page Colour Gay 
BROCHURE 


500 Motor Cruisers, House- 
boats, Yachts, also sea and 
Riverside Bungalows. 


Novices welcomed. 
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HE problem of measuring certain pro- 
| perties of the human mind is more 
difficult than those discussed in earlier 
; talks*. I use the word ‘mind’ rather 
an ‘brain’ because we are not going to 

the physiology of the brain, its cell 
~ electrical behaviour, blood pressure, 
‘so on—these can be expressed in objective 
al terms. What we shall be talking about 
feelings which the brain as instrument 
in what we call the mind; and in par- 
that feeling which we call ‘belief’. 

tside the domain of pure mathematics we 
rarely certain about anything—certain, that 
in the strict sense of the word. In ordinary 
eech I may say that I am absolutely certain 
the sun will rise tomorrow, but I can at 
tf imagine the possibility that it will not. In 
of fact I am not absolutely certain, though 
as near to it as makes no difference for all 
purposes. There are other propositions 
which I am much less certain; for 
ample, thag the sun will shine tomorrow. And 
‘some matters I am very nearly certain in the 
her direction, so to speak; for example, when 
say that I am certain that my car will not do 
ore than thirty-five miles to the gallon. There 
a whole range of intensity from complete 
. to complete belief. 
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lief Strengthened by Experiment 
scientist has the same attitude towards 
laws of nature. He formulates a physical law 
hypothesis. Sometimes, from the evidence he 
already, he believes in it only weakly, some- 
aes he believes in it strongly; and one of his 
is to strengthen his belief by further 
t, In fact he wants to go further and 
not only his own belief but every- 


is subjective feeling. 
The problem is then: can we use numerical 
easurement to quantify this varying intensity 
belief which we all feel? The answer is that 
an, at least in many important fields of 
nN activities, apart from cases where per- 
emotions or aesthetic judgments are 
We do it in terms of probability and 
People know much more about the 


s backed a horse or filled in a football 
or taken a finesse at bridge knows what 
when we say, for example, that the 
st winning are 9 to 1. To put it 
/ mean that we assess the chance of 


ten times. In an intuitive sort of 
putting a numerical value on our 
ss. If our belief becomes stronger 

omes bigger or, as we say, the 


else’s. He wants some objective measure of © 


~ 


. 


in the uses of probability theory in science we 
can often calculate the chances mathematically 
so that there is not much room for argument 
about what they actually are. Perhaps, though, 
I ought to warn you that the experts have been 
wrangling for many years about the right way 
to use probability theory in scientific inference; 
but fortunately these arguments mostly take 
place at the philosophical level, and in practice 
most experts would reach the same conclusions 
on similar evidence, 


A Scientific Process 

If you will accept from me that chances and 
odds can be computed, the essentials of the 
scientific process can be stated very simply. I 
start off with some hypothesis: say, that male 
and female children are born in equal propor- 
tions, I have some prior attitude of mind to this 
proposition and may believe it quite strongly. 
Then I collect some data, the more the better, 
say of 1,000 births; suppose I find that 530 are 
male and 470 female. I expected about 500 of 
each, so I have 30 boys in excess of expectation. 
The calculus of probabilities tells me that if it 
really were an even chance for a child to be a 
boy, I should be 30 or more from the expected 
value of 500 only once in twenty times. Now, I 
have to make up my mind. Either my hypothesis 
was wrong or something has happened with the 
odds 19 to 1 against it. Personally I do not 
like odds as heavy as this, so I prefer to think 
my hypothesis was wrong, and I modify it in 
the direction of supposing that more boys are 
born than girls. If you still do not believe that, 
you can go and collect the records for another 
1,000, or, if you like, 100,000 births; and you 
would undoubtedly find that the modified hypo- 
thesis was right. Slightly more boys are born 
than girls. 

You may have noticed that I do not say that 
the odds are 19 to 1 in favour of rejecting the 
original hypothesis. Some people would put it 
like that and others would deny that statements 
put in quite that way are proper in science. But 
however one expresses it I have, in fact, modified 
my belief by using a numerical measure of un- 
certainty. To that extent it would be generally 
accepted, I think, that we can measure belief or, 
at any rate, we can use measures to decide the 
strengths of our beliefs. 

Ideas of probability have now spread through 
practically the whole of science. Sometimes we 
use them to express facts about groups of things 
which are not all identical: for example, we 
cannot say exactly how tall a.man chosen at 
random will be, but we can say that the chances 
are at least 99 in 100, in Britain at any rate, that 
he will be between five foot six inches and six 
foot two inches. Sometimes we use probabilistic 
ideas in the design and interpretation of experi- 
ments. But we also have to use them in an 
important connexion with physical measure- 


ments themselves. When we were discussing in 
“previous programmes the exquisite precision of 


physical measurement it may have occurred to 
you to wonder what we do about errors in 


_ measurement due to imperfections in the instru- 
ments or other reasons. 
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i in Measurement 
By ALAN STUART 


No MATTER HOW carefully we try to standardize 
the conditions of measurement we cannot 
guarantee to produce the same results. There 
are always errors of measurement. In fact even 
in the simple operation of counting, errors are 
apt to occur. To take a recently topical example, 
a candidate who is beaten by a few votes in a 
parliamentary election is likely to ask for a 
recount, and the result of the recount may 
justify him. But even the most optimistic candi- 
date will not ask for a recount if he is 1,000 
votes down on the first count. This illustrates 
the fact that we expect errors in counting to 
occur but, under well-controlled conditions, we 
do not expect them to be large. 

The statistical theory of errors enables us to 
make these common-sense ideas more precise. 
For example, suppose there is a constituency 
with two candidates and that about 25,000 votes 
are cast for each of them, and suppose the 
chance of the vote counter making a mistake is, 
say, one in 1,000, then the chances that all the 
50,000 votes are counted without a single error 
are, on certain reasonable theoretical assump- 
tions, only about one in 150 million million 
million. But there is no cause for alarm on the 
part of candidates. The chances that the error 
in the declared majority is as much as 50, are 
only about 2 in a million million. In fact, as 
you might expect, the counting errors tend to 
cancel each other out. 

Exactly the same principle applies to errors 
of measurement, whether the measurement is — 
made by a man or is automatically recorded by 
an instrument. Even in complicated situations, 
we Can use the theory of errors to calculate what 
the chances are that we are within a stated 
margin of the true result. In fact, astronomers 
have been doing this kind of thing for about a 
century and a half and biologists have been 
doing it for about half as long. Today, these 
statistical methods are widely used by research 
workers of all kinds. 


Reasonable Assumptions 

I would like you to notice two things about 
my simple vote-counting example which apply 
quite generally. First, I made what I called 
reasonable assumptions so that I could obtain 
numerical estimates of the chances I was 
interested in. It is too technical a matter for me 
to explain here what those assumptions were. 
My present point is that we must make some 
assumptions about the nature of the measure- 
ment process if we are to set limits to the errors 
we are likely to have committed: you cannot 
assume that things happened just anyhow. This 
implies that the process of measurement itself 
must be critically analysed to determine the 
points at which chance effects enter into it. It 
also implies that the mathematical assumptions, 
on which our calculations are to be based, should 
agree with the nature of the actual measurement 
process. When in my vote-counting example I 
called the assumptions reasonable, I was refer- 
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i chances were precise. When I said that 


ring” 
et cael with the seus process. 
_ The second thing to notice about my vot 
counting example is that the statements 


were about 2 chances in a million million of an 
error of 50 in the declared majority, I meant 
this in exactly the same sense as when I say that 


the chances of an ordinary penny coming down > 
heads in each of 39° successive throws are also _ 


about 2 in a million million. What I mean in 
either case is this. Suppose that we repeat the 
operation an indefinite number of times. If we 
do this, then in the long run about 2 in a 
million million of the repetitions will result in the 
event we are interested in; that is an error of 50 
or more in the majority or a set of 39 heads, as 
the case may be. The precise statement, there- 
fore, is about what will happen in the long run. 
In the presence of chance effects nobody can 
say exactly what will happen on a particular 
occasion, but the statistician, working for the 
scientist, can set limits to the likely variation. 


The Future of Man 
Sir,—It would have been interesting if Pro- 


fessor Medawar had given more time in his. 


Reith Lectures to considering the ‘ non-genetical 
system of heredity’ to which he refers in the 
last lecture (THE LISTENER, December 24). Most 
animals have their peculiar specializations and 
man’s brain is his. The improved health and 
physique of modern man is due to the use of 
modern medicine. Diseases like smallpox have 
been practically eliminated by deliberate action 
and the ‘ white man’s grave’ belongs to history. 
We have been able to add a cubit to our stature 
by thought. Man can surpass the bird in flight, 
the horse in speed, and the elephant as a beast 
of burden, by the use of the tools that have 
evolved. This evolutionary process cannot be 
halted any more than genetical evolution. F 

There are, however, two important items on 


the debit side. The first is the possibility of the 


destruction of man by his machines. This could 
happen by the misuse of nuclear discoveries, or 
by psychological deterioration as man’s life be- 
comes more and more dominated by the 
machine. This may be seen against the back- 
ground of the extinction of the dinosaurs and 
their relatives, whose over-specialization spelt 
destruction. : 

The second debit item is due to the conflict 
between the two forms of inheritance. Biologi- 
cally man matures at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. To give him the education that enables 
him to acquire this inheritance involves raising 
the school-leaving age and prolonging his 
dependence upon society far beyond his physical 
adolescence, It is possible the increasing mental 
illness of our time may be due to the stresses 
_ that are inevitable when such a conflict develops. 

A third problem, to which no attention has 
been paid, is due to the fact that as technological 
advance occurs there is the possibility of shorter 

working hours; but at the same time a need for 
more intensive study and training for the student 
or apprentice. In other words, the more leisure 


there is during working life the less leisure for — 


' 


even a statistician can arrange for the. sci 
- to have it both ways. 


Although I have — oheeat talking of errors in 


measurements, the same jdeas can be used in 


all kinds of statistical analysis. Once we have 
developed a technique for dealing ‘with chance 
fluctuations in terms of probability it really does 
not matter at all whether the chance arises from 
errors in measurement or from the inherent 
variability of some process, For example, the 
modern theory of genetics is statistical, since it 
appears that the patterns of inheritance can be 


satisfactorily explained only by the operation of . 


some mechanism which incorporates a chance 
element. When two differently coloured plants 
of the same variety are mated we may not know 
exactly what the colour characteristics of their 
offspring will be, but we can say in what pro- 


. portions the different colour combinations are 


likely to occur among them. - 


Letters to the Editor | 


men during their period of training, or for that 
section of society who will hold responsible posts 
in a technical society.—Yours, etc., — 

Blackpool R. A. LeTcH 


Sir,—Professor Medawar’s indictment of 
Nature (spelt with a capital) is indeed liberating, 
especially to one who is a theologian. There has 
often been too great a readiness to worship 
Nature, to say ‘ Deus sive Natura’, and to deify 
the life-force. But the life-force is not Deity, but 
itself the creature of Deity. In the words of Paul 
Tillich, we have to seek ‘ the God beyond god’. 

L’élan vital is not the same as God, but pro- 
ceeds from God, who delegates to it a measure 
of spontaneity, and this delegated freedom runs 
through all its forms and expressions. Hence 
it is finite, fallible, and capable of blunders and 
carelessness. The Holy Spirit, in the words of 
the Nicene Creed, is ‘The Lord and Giver of 
Life’. But this is not the same as saying that 
the Holy Spirit is [tself the life-force.. The life- 
force results from the immanent working of self- 
existent Deity within the total universe. But the 
life-force is itself contingent, and as much cap- 
able of going off on the wrong track as any 
human being. = 

The problem of ‘evil’ is fundamentally less 
urgent than the problem of ‘ good’; and ‘ good’ 
must be taken to include not merely moral 
virtue, but the urge towards the improvement 
of which Professor Medawar speaks. (There is 
a prayer which says that from Deity proceed ‘ all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works ’.) Unless one believes that there is a 
Self-Existent which is wholly good and ‘ of too 
pure eyes to behold evil’, and that ‘the good’ 
is more truly ultimate than ‘the bad’, one is 
thrown back on pantheism, or rather, perhaps, 
upon pan-theism. It has been well said that 
while in the West some people toy with pan- 
theism, and it doesn’t make much difference, 
in the East, where many have whole-heartedly 
accepted it, ‘it sucks the blood’. Logically one 
comes to worship the life-force, with all its 
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step Birocn statistical paivee to statistica esi 


“a priori intellectual ability, It might be argu 


‘to do intelligence tests. —Yours, Cay 
gic 
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is a crucial one, but it was not accompli 
satisfactorily until the nineteen-thirties, an 
consequences are still spreading fast 
scientific experimental establishments nc 
through industry in general. —Network Three 


at 


monstrosities, brutalities, immoralities, and cal. 
lousness. Nothing really matters. But we ha’ 
to choose our faith; and what Professor Med: 
war has said seems to me to challenge us t 
make the right choice; for humanism, as suc 
dodges the i issue. 
Yours, etc., 
Cambridge A. C. Bouguer ' 
Sr Professor Medawar seems to ica i 
his lectures that inborn human intelligence, qui 
distinct from that acquired by capone 
be measured with some precision. 
If one assumes, as I do, that this measureme 
is obtained directly from the marks gained i 
intelligence tests by the subject under observa 
tion, it is surely true that such a result is t 
strongly weighted by the subject’s environme 
and upbringing to be a fair assessment of h 


that an intelligent subject would have learnt 
ciently from his experience and thus do well i 
a test, but even so this cannot guarantee a t 
measurement of the potential brain power 
inherited from his parents at the time of h 
birth. The psychologist who pronounced that 
French child was unintelligent for obtaining 
low mark in a test set in the English langua 
would not be taken seriously, but I believe th 
just this_kind of arbitrariness is Present in mu 
modern intelligence testing. 

A further talk by Professor Medawat outli 
ing the techniques used in evaluating men 
capacity would be most eu rie and mig 
dispel a layman’s suspicion that 
that is being measured is only the 
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And what an amazing choice there is! An 

unbeatable selection of holiday attrac- 
tions awaits you at Cooks. All superbly 

planned. All at prices you can afford. Let 

Cooks make your 1960 holiday the best 

ever! Choose yours now! 


AUSTRIA 

Brixle Gg. .imsmnernenme By Tail 15 days £26.4s, 
By air 1 week £28.3s. 

Seefeld 2. nmnnnenennn BY Tail 8 days £21.10s. 
By air 1 week £29,.12s. 

BELGIUM 

Ostend oeccccccnrnssschersemsemnne BY Fail 8 days £13.18s. 


By air 2 weeks £24.3s. 
Blankenberghe ...................By rail 15 days £22.15s, 
By air 15 days £27.10s. 
FRANCE 
NOG ste cioertennennastions SY, TAU. 6) UAVS, sad. O ie 
By air 2 weeks £48.11s. 
Dimard...necieonnieenman BY rail 10 days £22.11s. 
By air 8 days £23.11s. 


ITALY 

Rimini eeseeeeeeeeee BY Fail 15 days £26.15s. 
By air 2 weeks £38.4s. 

Alassio 2. es BY rail 8 days £25.36. 
By air 2 weeks £46.16s. 

NORWAY 

Voss .. wuennenuunby steamer 8 days £25.18s. 
By air 1 week £36.12s. 

SPAIN 


San Feliu de Guixols....By rail 8 days £22.58. 
By air 2 weeks. £42.13s. 
By rail 15 days £28.10s, 
By air 15 days £46.2s, 

. By rail 15,days £30.10s. 
By air 2 weeks £38.8s, 


San Sebastian ..... 
Palma (Majorca) 


SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne sostmmmrnemmn DY rail 15 days £34.18, 
By air 2 weeks £41.14s, 
jit) 6) 4: i rere By rail 8 days £23.19s. 
By air 1 week £31.0s, 
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BETTER VALUE—EVEN LOWER COST 
Special 10th Anniversary Programme 


Examples from our 60 page illustrated brochure 


COSTA BRAVA 8 day holidays 


By rail from 
15 aay holidays 17 = 
from 23 gns 


MALLORCA Palma, Paguera, Soller 29 
By rail 15 days from gns 


IBIZA, MENORCA 15 day holidays 


By rail By air 
from 28 gus from 38 gns 


STARS. OF SPAIN COACH TOUR Visiting 


Barcelona, Madrid, Cordoba, 44 
Seville, Granada, Alicante from gns 


STAR COACH TOURS 
“To TOSSA 37 To SAN 99 
_ de MAR 8S. SEBASTIAN “¥ 88S 
15 DAY AIR HOLIDAYS 36 
(regular airlines) from ns 


RAIL DEPARTURES 


Sundays from 10th April to 9th October 
Saturdays from 2nd July to 10th September 
Thursdays from 30th June to 8th September 


Send today for FREE illustrated brochure 


SEE SPAIN LTD 


(Dept. L2) 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: MUSeum 9351/5 


HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD? 


AUSTRIA igis- £24.19.0 
BELGIUM Ostend £15:-°5.0 
FRANCE Paris £11.10.0 
FRANCE Nice £24.10.0 
GERMANY Linz-am-Rhine £18.18.0 
HOLLAND Amsterdam £16.16.0 
ITALY Finalpia £29. 8.0 
SPAIN Tamariu 523; 2.0 
SWITZERLAND Lucerne £25.12.6 


Frequent departures from London— 
April until October—(Paris through- 
out the year). Also winter sports till 


Easter. Full details from: 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL SERVICES 
Dept. L.16 


65 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
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of holidays in Yugoslavia: 30 holiday c 

70 different itineraries, Reduced fares fo 
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10 Days SWITZERLAND 24 gns, 
_ i 7Days PARIS-BRUSSELS- 
#1 aas..: "AMSTERDAM 25 gns. 


15 Days ADRIATIC COAST 42 ans. : * accommodation allocated in London. >a 

8 Days BELGIAN COAST 17 gns,; _ 8 Days FIVE CAPITALS 27 ens. | 45 DAYS OPATIJA 4 <a 
: 12 Days SPAIN 29 gns. Departures Saturdays and Sundays 

AND MANY OTHER FULLY ? 12 Days SWISS &ITALIAN LAKES 37 gns. Hotel Central. - - - - £43,106 

INCLUSIVE ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAYS : 14 Days SPAIN y 39 gns. Hotel Brioni) > eee £42. 10.0 

LUXURY COACH TOURS c Pe Ticive Villa Elza (Lovran) - - - £41. 10.0 

: FULLY | 

: > : Completely inclusive of air travel London-hack 

9 Days RHINELAND 1932 gns. : ESCORTED THROUGHOUT to-London ee 

: Send c free, fully illustrated copy o 

10 Days ABSTRIAN TYROL) 24 eve. 3) _ ALL DEPARTURES GUARANTEES | Saco ToUks 1000" comme aaa 

be Programme free on request from Dept. | Bren “fe holiday suggestions. 


ANGLO YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dept. L4, 107 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Hyde Park ei eee. 
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CHARLES RICKARDS (TRAVEL) LTD. 


13 SPRING STREET, LONDON, W.2 Telephone: PADdington 3440 — 


You CAN afford holidays by air 


IF YOU 


Fly with 
WINGS 
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Our fully-inclusive tours during the summer of 1960 are by a 
week-end day flights from-London, giving a full fortnight abroad 
with accommodation in comfortable hotels, many first-class. 


MAJORCA. We _ have chosen two first-class hotels—the Torreno 
Campomar near Palma, and the newly-built Hotel Simar at Cala 
San Vicente near romantic Formentor. A fortnight’s holiday. By 
WASCOUNL. tO) Pale ccc exsatagseh sas tndactuccs ca seapaudetsneasesmenstesem From 44 gns. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN BY COACH. Toulouse is the starting point 
of an interesting 14-day tour visiting Carcassonne, the Costa Brava, 
Barcelona, Madrid, Avila, Salamanca, San Sebastian, and Lourdes. 
AGr ‘Travel ‘tO TOULOUSE... ccrescossnecccrsccoareseenssonvasisevetsegesessasees 49 gns. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA. Choose a fortnight at one of three colourful 
resorts on this beautiful coast, at Laigueglia, Rapallo, or Viareggio. ~ 
VET RIT .ETAV EL. A ous cpney ove nes vonencoveseaccaceheheanvacanacsctersmiaes From 49 sns. 


COSTA BLANCA. Benidorm, between Valencia and Alicante, is the 
loveliest resort along this sunny coast and for a fortnight’s holiday 
we offer the choice ‘of two good hotels with air travel to Saragossa 
OMA W ALONCIOS .crcessabodcanvecestehuntinay dacdnusaccaessnecls Des rene eweeie From 41 sus. 


NORWAY. From Stavanger you take the ‘Discovery Route” 
through magnificent mountain scenery to Seljestad, to begin a 
fortnight’s holiday. Several days will be spent at Strandebarm on 
the lovely Hardangerfjord, and three days in Bergen. By Viscount 
EO SHAVANGET 5.0 .ccadocecenscsvenetesses qosauteeouap duseshane FeRWaUAcemascieetonaa « 56 sns. 


There are also WINGS air holidays to che Costa Brava, the 
Tyrol, the Adriatic Coast, Tunisia, and many other places.— 
Prices are as low as 35 guineas ian a fortnight, including 
, air trave 


Write or telephone for our 44-page, fully-illustrated programme. 


} VINES” 48 (K2) Park Road, ~ 
INGS ee 


Round Voyage by Cargo — 

Vessels to all parts of the world. — 

Send for our booklet ‘Sail 
into Sunshine Again’ 


J. H. Lewis & Partners, Ltd. 
TRAVEL AGENTS 
67, West Regent Street, 
GLASGOW, C.2 


some of the fine 


beaches in Europe. 


magnificent bays, 


variety of wonderfu 


scenery — secludel 


Baker Street, ~ | sand... perfect for swimming an 


* London, N.W.1, 
AMBassador 1001. 


sunbathing. And in the evenin 
dancing, cabarets, and all — 


attractions to ensure that this is 
| holiday of a lifetime for you. 
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n immersed in higher than normal — 
utions, adapt to this stress by anal 
a ipents which ultimately are 


‘the same as would have been produced by 
. direct inheritance of acquired characters? 
Professor Waddington’s conclusion from this 
hat stresses (such as the higher salinity) pro- 
ace a natural selective pressure which accumu- 
S genotypes which respond to the stresses 
co-ordinated adaptive modifications. 
ic mutations then continue and complete 
rocess of adaptation to the stress. There is, 
according to Professor Waddington, ‘a 
lback”’ between the condition of the en- 
mment and the phenotypic effects of the gene 
tions’. These experiments and these ex- 
tions seem to be moving us nearer to 
and Lysenko. There are not a few of 
Do they really merit Dr. Medawar’s con- 
ous dismissal? I am not a biologist and 
nely seek enlightenment.—Yours, etc., 
FRED ANDERSON 


The Message of Christmas 
‘Sir.—The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
C ie in THe LISTENER of December 24 ‘as 
ying, ‘I know a little of what it feels like to 
Ag “Karachi . . .’. Lord Winster, in a letter 
n THE LISTENER of December 31 “quotes this 
3: ‘I know what it feels like to live in 
BCH: c:.. 
I have underlined the words which make the 
eat difference between the two sentences. After 
S misrepresentation Lord Winster uses the 
ord ‘humbug’. Is not a stronger word than 
is needed for one who bases his remarks on 
$ own misquotation?—Yours, etc., 
Ambleside B. SCHOLFIELD 


-* 


merica and European Defence 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. Michael Howard’s 
America and the Defence of Europe’ (THE 
x , December 31), may I try to formu- 
ie a, conclusions which an ordinary 
sader must draw? 

First, the military experts seem to have pro- 
ressed so far down their own specialist tunnel 
at they are now completely unconscious of 
i¢ human world that surrounds them. Which- 
er of the laboriously argued ‘defence’ solu- 
ons may be adopted, we ordinary citizens of 
world are being committed to courses 


we common folk rebel, and rebel quickly, 
the governments and the military experts 


the name of ‘ defence’ continue to plan 
“massacre, humanity is doomed. 


) _peaapdoe ee a nuclear weapons, 


Communists are entirely | 


West against commun-— 


Ey Waddiogon shown ine rue 4 


ated to produce a result which is effec- 


g genocide and the massacre of millions. © 


urate means of delivering them, interior 
vulnerable territory, an immensely 

uni i _ orchestra. The wonder of the precision of the 
_ bowing of the strings, the control on the horns, 
_ the spectacle of a full-scale orchestra at work, 
Beri peparutteed to not start-— 


eI ipa to the world 


to he by non-military means. 
- Third, the word ‘defence’ has been, grossly 
perverted till the very concept stinks of 
hypocrisy. To ‘defend’ yourself by killing 
millions of innocent men, women, and children 
who happen to live in a so-called ‘enemy’ 
territory: to’ ‘defend’ yourself by initiating a 
course of action which involves the destruction 
not only of yourself but of your civilization— 
these concepts hideously distort a once decent 
word and idea. 

Fourth, the first of two radical fallacies of 
almost all Western Governments and _ their 
military advisers is that they still base their 
thinking on an obsolete major premiss: namely 
“At all costs, even at the cost of nuclear war, 
we must resist communism’, This is obsolete 
because the proposed means of resistance are 
infinitely worse than the thing which is to be 
resisted. The sensible major premiss today would 
be: ‘ At all costs, even at the cost of yielding to 
communism, we must prevent nuclear war’. 

Communism is an obnoxious political system 
which grows weaker with every dilution and 
which; however unpleasant its first effects might 
be, could not long survive its extension over 
Western Europe. (c.f. Q. Horatius Flaccus: 


' Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 


Intulit agresti Latio.) 

Nuclear war is a process which would destroy 
Western civilization along with most of its 
populations, and infect the survivors’ descen- 
dants with mental and physical ailments to an 
extent to which no limit can be set. Only the 
deeply indoctrinated capitalist can prefer the risk 
of nuclear war to the risk of communism. 

The second radical fallacy of our politicians 
and their pundits is that they can only conceive 
international conflict, victory, and defeat in 
terms of military weapons and the destruction 
or survival of human bodies and the material 
impedimenta of our world. The struggle in the 
mind is beyond their ken. Yet if we spent 
ten per cent. of the money totally wasted on 
obsolescent armaments upon conyeying the truth 
and our true thoughts and feelings to ordinary 
folk behind the iron curtain, the united will. to 
peace of the peoples of the world would render 
our professional killers and their political pupils 
almost innocuous: even the communist war- 
maker needs some support from public opinion. 

Yours, etc., 


Eversley E. F, G. Hac 


Television Musie 

Sir,—It seems to me in the ‘ discussion’ on 
television music (THE LISTENER, December 31) 
the ‘speakers’ hardly touched on the most im- 
portant aspect..of the subject; namely, the 
interest in and the educational value of the 
technical side of the performance. Many viewers 
have never seen a full-scale orchestra at work 
except on television. Others, who have some 
knowledge of the technique involved in the 


playing of musical instruments, are fascinated 


by the performances of soloist, conductor, and 


“all these can only be properly appreciated by the 
“majority of the public by seeing the perform- 


such scruples. Thus the ance. But, please, no films or pictures to detract 


from concentration on the music.—Yours, etc., 
_ Yateley JoycrE Hancock 


What ifs Life? 

Sir,—Mr. E. A. Ellis writes Dect 24) 
of my ents on the first ‘What is Life?’ 
programme: ‘The main criticism was that it 
was over-complicated. This was probably so in 
the case of the viewer with no scientific educa- 
tion, but I think the object of the broadcast was 
to teach those with some science more, rather 
than those with no science some’. If Mr. Ellis 
will read me again he will see that I considered 
this point at some length; and concluded pre- 
cisely that, even for the scientifically educated, 
among whom I am numbered, the programme 
was grossly confusing. 

Mr, Bernard Watson takes me up (Decem- 
ber 31) for references to the background music, 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring, as ‘ space-fiction 
music’ and ‘delirious electronic jazz’. I am 
sorry if I misled him. I too, in common with 
most of my generation, can recognize the Rite 
of Spring without a credit; but I was at pains 
to indicate the quality of the excerpts to the 
reader, and accordingly their suitability or other- 
wise to the accompanying visual material, rather 
than to indulge in identificatory boast-work. As 
to the cited description of this music as ‘ that 
conflict which is forever rending and tearing, 
not in order to destroy, but in order to emerge’, 
and Mr. Watson’s comment, that ‘ the choice of 
music could, therefore, hardly have been more 
apt’, my complaint was that a particularly jolly 
section of this score had been wedded to a shot 
of multiplying cancer cells: on Mr. Watson’s 
own showing, therefore, it could hardly have 
been less apt. 

Finally, may I please correct the misapppre- 
hension of ‘ Hypnotic Subject’ (December 31)? 
It is true that I wrote that deep-trance subjects 
‘give a strong impression of holding no very 
firm opinions in the waking state ’. I believe that 
is a not unfair comment, judging of course 
purely on the (highly limited) evidence available 
to the viewer from their performances in the 
studio. But this is only to say that they may 
be unusually open-minded and amenable to the 
force of others’ arguments and willing to put 
themselves in others’ intellectual positions— 
mental characteristics which they would share 
with many persons of high integrity and intelli- 
gence. I did not intend for a moment to imply 
“weak will’ to these subjects, who I am con- 
vinced show a mental fortitude, in submitting 
their minds for scientific purposes to the govern- 
ance of others, deserving of the ‘greatest respect. 

My point about Sir Kenneth Clark can be 
put in the form of questions, which I ask as 
one desiring instruction. Is a ‘ professional intel- 
lectual’ Gf he will forgive the description) such 


as Sir Kenneth, holding strong and informed _ 


opinions, really at all likely to prove a suitable 
deep-trance subject? Are such a person’s con- 
victions, in his chosen field, reached after many 
years’ deliberations, not likely to go much deeper 
down than in an average person, and therefore 
not to differ significantly at conscious and sub- 
conscious levels? And if such a person could be 
hypnotised, and given a post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion to the effect that he would admire an in- 
different work of art on waking, would this not 
be likely to set up a strong negative intellectual 
reaction in him, comparable to the moral re- 
action. which occurs, we are told, when the 
suggestion is that the subject should do some- 
thing strictly against his ethical code?—Y ours, etc., 
Abinger Hammer Hitary CoRKE 
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MAURICE CRANSTON on 


HOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


. could hardly be described as the greatest 
of English historians, but he was far 
and away the most successful. He was, 

and remains, the outstanding popular historian 
in our language. The sale of his books was un- 
-matched among works of their kind, and they 


earned him a considerable fortune. They in- 


fluenced the historical thinking of the educated 
English public for several generations. For 
Macaulay’s books were not only readable, they 

were also remarkably good. They were bril- 
liantly written; and they grip the imagination 
with as much force as the work of any novelist. 

' Dickens himself did not command a more 
colourful or vigorous style. 

The history which Macaulay wrote was that 
sort of history which is consciously intended to 
be a form of literature. It is not scientific his- 
tory; it is certainly not impartial history—on 
the contrary it derives a large part of its power 
from the fact that it is what is nowadays known 
as engagé, and was known in Macaulay’s time 
as ‘ polemical’. Macaulay was one of the leading 
exponents of the Whig school of history; that is 
to say, he was one of those historians who see 
themselves as the champions of liberty and pro- 

gress as opposed to the tory ideals of tradition 

-and order. Macaulay was a party ‘man through 
and through, and his history is partisan history. 
And that, whether one agrees with his point of 
view or not, is one of the reasons why one goes 
on reading him. 

Macaulay was born with a gift that helned 
to make him, one might say, a historian by 
nature. He had a prodigious memory. He could 
quote correctly page after page from every book 


he had ever read. He might scan a poem in some. 


obscure publication; and long after other people 
had forgotten the mame of the magazine he 


could recite the whole poem. Despite this extra-. 


ordinary memory, it was-not facts as such 
which interested Macaulay, but the interpreta- 
tion of facts. He saw the task of the historian 
not as being only, or even primarily, that of 
recording, but rather that of explaining the past. 
He also set out conscientiously to entertain his 
readers; he once said: ‘To me a book which is 
not amusing wants the highest of recommenda= 
tions’. 


Inherited Zeal for Liberty Ps 
Macaulay had been a peer for only two years 

when he died, aged fifty-nine, in 1859. His own 

zeal for liberty was doubtless inherited in some 


part from his father, Zachary (who campaigned . 


against the slave trade), though he was also con- 
nected, through his mother, with a liberal dis- 
senting family. Macaulay revealed his exceptional 
abilities at an early age. He was educated at a 
private establishment near Cambridge, chosen 
because the religious views of the headmaster 
‘were congenial to Macaulay’s father rather than 
for any academic distinction. In any case, the 
- formal education of young Macaulay presented 


no problems: 


At eighteen he went up to Trinity ‘College, 
Cambridge, and he soon won a number of coveted 
prizes for literary and classical studies. He also 
made an early reputation as a political speaker 


‘our most E iccoca ‘historian’? he Se 


he absorbed knowledge without 
effort, like a sponge. 


\ f 


fa Baceitly fistines pad i oa 
clumsy. He dressed badly, and was 
ride or shoot or swim. Once, Victor 


in undergraduate debating societies. However, | tha’ 


Cambridge at that time still made mathematics 
a compulsory subject, and for all Macaulay’s suc- 
cess in other branches of learning, he was no good 


Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) 


at arithmetic. He was twice failed in the Tripos 
examinations because of this weakness; but it 
did not prevent his being elected at the age 
of twenty-four to a Fellowship of Trinity. By © 
this time Macaulay had decided to prepare 
himself for the profession of a barrister, if only 
with the aim of passing from the law to politics. 
At the age of thirty, having gained a formidable 
name for himself as an orator, he was offered a 
safe Whig seat in the House of Commons. He 
had done nothing sensational as a lawyer, but 
from the start of his careér he was a dazzling 
parliamentarian. Moreover, at a time when the 
Whig Party was not very sure about its own 


political principles, Macaulay offered a stirring 


intellectual lead. He once said: 


To the Whigs of the seventeenth century we 
owe it that we have a House of Commons. To 
the Whigs of the nineteenth century we owe it 
that the House of Commons has been purified. 
The abolition of the slave trade, the abolition of 
colonial slavery, the extension of popular educa- 
tion, the mitigation of rigour of the penal code, 
all, all were effected by that party; and of that 
party I am a member, 


rephed : If Pier Majesty withies me to rid 
must order an elephant’. In spite of his clumsi 
ness, Or possibly because of it, Macaulay wa ir 
great demand in polite society. He dined ou 
regularly in the grandest Whig houses, and 
he*had not the reputation of a wit, he was F 
delightful conversationalist, though it was saic 


of him, as it was later said of Henry James, 1 tha 


' he ‘ talked like a book’. 


Macaulay never married. His closest emotions 
tie was, like Wordsworth’s, with his sisters, anc 
the letters Macaulay wrote to his sisters form é 
large part of the material for his biography 
Macaulay was, as a matter of fact, lucky in hi: 
biographers, the task having been first under- 
taken by his nephew, George Otto Trevelyan 
and again in recent years by an equally sym- 
pathetic historian, Mr. Giles St. _ Aubyn 
Macaulay can hardly be said to have what i 
ordinarily considered to be a private life; h 
was almost completely wrapped up in his work 


Difficult Dechiian 
When he was thirty-three Macaulay tid te 
make a difficult decision. He was offered a highh 
important post in India, carrying a salary to) 
£10,000 a year. Accepting it would oblige hin 
to give up his seat in Parliament, if only tem 
porarily, and live for six years in the East. Bu 
the opportunity of earning in those six year 
enough money to live on for the rest of his. lif 
presented a compelling temptation. After som 
anxious thought, Macaulay decided to accept 
He had been born in relatively poor circum 
stances, and he had earned hardly anything as | 
lawyer nor, as yet, as a writer; so his decision i 
scarcely surprising. He wrote to one of hi 
patrons in the Whig Party, Lord Lansdowne 
_ Every day that I live I become less and les 
desirous of great ‘wealth. But every day make 
me more sensible of the importance of a con 
petence. Without a competence it is not vei 
easy for a public man to be honest; it is almos 
impossible for him to be thought so, I am s 
‘situated that I can subsist only in two ways 
by being in office, and by my pen. Hitherto litera 
. ture has been merely my relaxation, the amusé¢ 
ment of perhaps a month in the year. " 
thought of becomes a Sea rh hack, fi 


filled, is horrible to me . 

But this is not all. A far 
‘most fondly is dependent o 
as see my father left 


brother’ unable’ to obtain a ¢ 
“@ducation; my sisters, “who ; 


Sc ha wa od. 


xy the time I am meee er fede to ae 
England with a fortune of thirty thousand 
nds. To me that would be affluence... .— 
Then, too, the years of my. absence, though 
lost, as far as English politics are concerned, will 
"not I hope be wholly lost, as respects either my 
- own mind or the happiness of my fellow creatures. 
I can scarcely conceive a nobler field than that 
which our Indian eeere now presents to a 
cA statesman. 


Desternizine the Indians 
2 _ Macaulay set out for India in the company 
of his sister Hannah, and as soon as he arrived 
is attention was captured by what proved a 
wholly congenial task. He was made president 
of a committee to decide what subjects the 
Indians should be taught in the schools which 
were to be built there. Macaulay quickly made 
up his mind that the only rational course was 
to impose unity in a place where there was great 
diversity; in effect, to give all the Indians, what- 
ever their religion or community, a common 
westernised culture. The first step in this direc- 
tion was to have them learn English. In a 
Minute to the Governor-General, Macaulay 
wrote: 
The question now before us is simply whether, 
when it is in our power to teach English, we 
shall teach languages in which, by universal con- 
_ fession, there are no books in any subject which 
deserve to be compared to our own; whether 
when we can teach European science, we shall 
teach systems which, by universal confession, 
whenever they differ from those of Europe differ 
for the worse; and whether, when we can 
- patronise sound philosophy and true history, we 
shall countenance at the public expense, medical 
_doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier 
—astronomy which would move laughter in the 
girls at an English boarding school—history 
_ abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns 
- thirty thousand years long—and geography, made 
up of seas of treacle and seas of butter. 
In addition to his work for education 
Macaulay was largely responsible for formulat- 
ing the Criminal Code which was afterwards to 
prevail throughout the whole of the Indian 
Empire. But Macaulay soon grew homesick, and 
he was overjoyed when a handsome legacy from 
an uncle enabled him to return to England in 
1837, two years earlier than he had expected. 
_ He was soon back in Parliament—as a Member 
for Edinburgh—and indeed in office as Secretary 
for War in Lord Melbourne’s Whig administra- 
ion. Macaulay was not altogether happy as a 
inister, nor was he wholeheartedly sorry when 
Melbourne’s Government was turned out 
-a general election, and he was able to resume 
life of a man of "letters. He even found time 
write poetry; in fact, there must still be a 
ber of people in the English-speaking world 
yhom Macaulay is more familiar as a poet 
as a historian, though his renown as a poet 
ed on one small collection, the ‘ Lays of 
Rome’, published for the first time 
the author was forty-two. 


arity of the ‘Lays’ 
ay rs “Lays” enjoyed an extraordinary 


e sold in thirty years. It had not the 
with the critics. Matthew Arnold 


a man’s power to detect the ring 


in ‘2h yal ‘Lays’ was the 


ea 


rae LISTENER 


ey 
bakes 


"measure of his fitness to give an opinion on 
poetry. But Macaulay did not aim to impress 
the critics. He was modest about his gifts as a 
versifier, and hoped that posterity would judge 
him on the strength of his other work. 

His first actual book of historical studies did 
not appear until two years after the publication 
of the ‘Lays’. These Critical and Historical 
Essays had first seen the light of day in the 
pages of The Edinburgh Review. In book form 
they proved enormously successful. In America 
alone, their sale was exceeded only- by that of 
the Bible itself, and at home they established 
records unmatched by any other. historical 
writer. In these Essays, Macaulay touched on 
European as much as on English history, and 
one of his most memorable studies is his por- 
trait of Frederick the Great. In the course of 
this essay, Macaulay shows how Frederick’s 
character and behaviour provoked France and 
Austria to form an alliance against him in 1756: 

Frederic, in some respects a good master, was 
emphatically a bad neighbour. That he was hard 
in all dealings, and quick to take all advantages, 
was not his most odious fault. His bitter and 
scoffing speech had inflicted keener wounds than 
his ambition. In his character of wit, he was 
under less restraint than even in his character 
of ruler. Satirical verses against all the princes 
and ministers of Europe were ascribed to his pen. 

In his letters and conversations he alluded to the 

greatest potentates of the age in terms which 

would have better suited Collé, in a war of 
repartee with young Crébillon at Pelletier’s table, 
than a great sovereign speaking of great 
sovereigns. About women he was in the habit 
of expressing himself in a manner which it was 
impossible for the meekest of women to forgive; 
and unfortunately for him, almost the whole con- 
tinent was then governed by women who were 
by no means conspicuous for meekness . . . 


An Engrossing Writer 

Once one has started reading Macaulay it is 
extremely difficult to stop. Even if one knows 
already the outcome of the events he describes, 
one longs to hear the rest of the story told as 
Macaulay tells it. This applies not only to his 
essays, which are fairly short, but equally to his 
longest work, including his History of England 
under the later Stuarts which came out in five 
volumes between 1847 and 1855. This remains 
his chef d’oeuvre. Naturally he wrote as a 


warm supporter of Glorious Revolution, and 


naturally he attributed most of its glory to 
the Whigs. Nevertheless his book was a success 
with men of all parties. After the appearance 
of the first two volumes, the Prince Consort 
sent for the author and offered to make him 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge. This honour Macaulay declined, since 
he calculated that lecturing, in addition to his 
political duties, would make too many inroads 
into the time he needed for his writing. 

For Macaulay was always an_ exceed- 
ingly conscientious historian, and he took the 
trouble, not only to read all the available docu- 
ments, but also to visit the sites of the events 
he described. His description® of scenery,’ for 
example, was always based on his own observa- 
tion, and never copied from others. And although 
his style may sometimes seem to modern readers 
over-rich, he makes an immediate appeal to the 
eye of the imagination. Here, for example, is his 
account of the last years of Charles II of Spain: 

The king left the city in which he had suffered 


so cruel an insult for the magnificent retreat of 
the Escurial. Here his hypochondriac fancy took 
a new turn. Like his ancestor Charles the Fifth, 
he was haunted by a strange curiosity to pry into 
the secrets of that grave to which he was hasten- 
ing. In the cemetery which Philip the Second 
had formed beneath the pavement of the church 
of St. Lawrence, reposed three generations of 
Castilian princes. Into these dark vaults the 
unhappy monarch descended by torch-light, and 
penetrated to that superb and gloomy chamber 
where, round the great black crucifix, were ranged 
the coffins of the kings and queens of Spain. 
There he commanded his attendants to open the 
massy chests of bronze in which the relics of his 
predecessors decayed. He looked on the ghastly 
spectacle with little emotion till the coffin of his 
first wife was unclosed, and she appeared before 
him—such was the skill of the embalmer—in all 
her well-remembered beauty. He cast one glance 
on those beloved features over which corruption 
seemed to have no power, and rushed from the 
vault, exclaiming ‘ She is with God; and I shall 
soon be with her’. The awful sight completed the 
ruin of his body and mind. The Escurial became 
hateful to him; and he hastened to Aranjuez. But 
the shades and waters of that delicious island- 
garden, so fondly celebrated in the sparkling 
verse of Calderon, brought no solace to their 
unfortunate master. Having tried medicine, exer- 
cise, and amusement in vain, he returned to 
Madrid to die. 


Unlike many politicians, Macaulay was a soft- 
hearted man. If he read of someone’s misfortunes 
in a newspaper, tears would spring to his eyes. 
Once he found himself unable to work for a 
whole day after reading about a young girl’s 
suicide. On another occasion he confessed how, 
reading the Iliad during one of his afternoon 
walks, he was ‘at last forced to turn into a 
by-path lest the parties of walkers should see 
me blubbering for imaginary beings’. This 
marked concern for other people’s sufferings 
was coupled with great generosity. Though 
Macaulay made more money from his books 
than any other English historian, he gave away 
as much as he earned. No one sought his 
charity in vain. 


World Renown : 

His renown as a scholar was not confined to 
the English-speaking world. Soon after the pub- 
lication of his History of England he was elected 
a member of the Academies of Utrecht, Munich, 
and Turin. He was made a knight of the Prus- 
sian order of merit and a member of the Institut 
de France. When he retired from the House of 
Commons because of failing health, at the age 
of fifty-seyen, he was immediately offered, and 
he accepted, a seat in the House of Lords. He 
did not live to enjoy the last dignity for more 
than two years. On Wednesday, December 28, 
1859, Lord Macaulay was taken ill while dic- 
tating a letter, and on the evening of the same 
day he died. Characteristically his last letter was 
addressed to a poor clergyman who had written 
him a begging letter for help in adversity; the 
historian enclosed with his reply a cheque 
for £25.—From a talk in the European Services 


A scarce and famous book, Thomas Sprat’s History 
of the Royal Society, first published in 1667, has 
been reissued by Routledge and Kegan Paul at 
£2 10s., in a facsimile of the original edition, edited 
with critical apparatus by two American scholars, 
Jackson I, Cope and Harold Whitmore Jones, 
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Italian Art and Britain 


HE impact of Italian art on English 

culture, as illustrated in the Royal 

Academy’s winter exhibition with all 

the erudition and occasional whim- 
sicality that we expect of Professor E. K. 
Waterhouse, is various almost beyond 
belief. Inspired or bemused by the 
glory of the Italian schools, Charles I 
bought a Giorgione; Byron advised a 
friend to acquire one of Titian’s noblest 
portraits; Lord Macclesfield defended 
his tarnished reputation by having 
Grisoni paint his portrait with Truth 
overcoming Calumny in the back- 
ground; a young Scotsman, settled in 
Rome towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, tried to paint like Claude, 
and won the admiration of Goethe and 
many others who ought to have known 
better. So this is an exhibition in which 
one may pass rapidly not only from 
Duccio to the great Venetians, but 
from Reynolds to the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and from Thomas Patch to Lord 
Leighton. 

It certainly requires many visits, one 
or more for the many great master- 
pieces it contains, one or more for the 
unfamiliar but often extremely im- 
portant works that have been uncovered 
for it, and certainly one for the curious 
byways of English taste that it encour- 
ages us to explore. The emphasis is at 
least as much historical as aesthetic, 
and in particular the history of British 
collecting is a principal theme of the 
exhibition. Thus most of the superb 
primitives were bought by British con- 
noisseurs, beginning with Roscoe and 
including the Prince Consort, when such 
things could be had for very little 
money. Many of the large seicento 
paintings, though acquired in recent 
years by adventurous scholars who have 
made a study of what was until lately 
an unpopular branch of art, once 
adorned our great country houses. The 
two first galleries are filled with works 
that once belonged to Charles I and 
other British collectors before 1700. The draw- 
ings in the large and small South Rooms have 
been selected to illustrate the character and 
quality of such famous collections of Italian 
drawings as those of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, Jonathan Richardson, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

A particular merit of the exhibition is the 
large number of recently cleaned works of 
different periods that appear in it, though not 
to the exclusion of some works from great col- 
lections which their owners, with a traditional 
caution which has certainly helped to preserve 
many masterpieces in the past, have refused to 
have touched.. The brilliance of the Simone 
Martini from the Walker Art Gallery in Liver- 
pool and the refinement of colour in the Fitz- 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


william Museum’s triptych by the same master 
must astonish anyone who only remembers these 
paintings in their former condition, and the 
triptych by Duccio from the Royal Collection is 
another masterpiece that stands unveiled at 


‘ Giovanni di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, holding a medallion’, by Sandro 
Botticelli: from the Royal Academy’s.winter exhibition 


last. Mr. Denis Mahon’s collection of huge 
seventeeth-century canvases, acquired with a 
courage and an indifference to the housing 
problem which one could wish some of our 
museums would emulate, is an important feature 
of the exhibition; all these paintings are newly 
cleaned, and although no one could be expected 
to acquire a taste for such things as the later 
works of Guercino in his classical manner by 
staring at blackened canvases in a country house, 
those who really put their minds to it may now 
have a chance of doing so. 

Gallery III, the largest in the Academy, has 
very properly been hung with Venetian paint- 
ings, since that has always been the favourite 
school of British collectors. Two of the greatest 
masterpieces here, Lord Harewood’s Titian, 


‘The Death of Actaeon’, and Mr. Bankes’s 
painting by the same artist, possibly a portrait 
of the Marchese Savorgnan; have not been 
cleaned; though a great deal of their beauty 
must obviously be hidden they do show the 
power of a really great picture to shine 
through any amount of discoloured 
varnish. 

In the Central Hall are hung the five 
newly discovered canvases by Guardi 
which have been lent by Mr. Geoffrey 
Merton. These are very large paintings 
with many life-size figures, and they are 
the only known example of secular 
figure-subjects by Guardi on this scale. 
They are based on engraved title-pages 
done by Piazzetta for an edition of 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and the 
artist has made a prodigious effort to 
convert these designs into decoration 
on the grand scale; as might be ex- 
pected they are sumptuous and spark- 
ling, splendid decoration, but the 
structure of some of the figures is 
hardly firm enough for truly monu- 
mental design. 

The Architectural Room is given up 
to a most attractive collection of 
sketches by eighteenth-century Italian 
masters, with a whole wall of sketches 
by Tiepolo, many of these from the 
collection of Count Antoine Seilern. 

In the same room there is also a 
larger work, the ‘Tomb of the Duke 
of Devonshire’, which is a_fas- 
cinating example of eighteenth-century 
allegory in its most florid and un- 
abashed mood. 

A work which everyone will be glad 
to see exhibited is Sir Thomas Merton’s 
Botticelli, a portrait of Giovanni di 
Pierfrancesco de’ Medici holding a 
medallion. It is a painting of exquisite 
refinement, with the additional interest 
that, like Botticelli’s portrait of a man 
with a medal of Cosimo de’ Medici in 
the Uffizi, it is in effect a collage; the 
medallion, astonishingly enough, is a 
little Sienese painting of the fourteenth 
century fitted with extreme neatness into 
the panel. It would be interesting to know what 
could prompt an artist of the Renaissance to 
make, more than once, so strange an experi- 
ment; the medal in the Uffizi portrait could 
make sense because a reference to Cosimo de’ 
Medici might have been: appropriate and pos- 
sibly suggested by the sitter; but the insertion 
of the Sienese roundel appears on the face of 
it to be pure caprice. 

The redecoration of Burlington House, long 
overdue, has been carried out in time for the 
exhibition, and has been done with real taste; 
the red walls and fresh gilding on the ceiling set 
off the Venetian paintings, in particular, to great 
advantage. All will remain on view until 
March 6. 


Pitadquet Yours 
By Roger Shattuck. Faber. 36s. 


| Reviewed by H. G. WHITEMAN 


f WILL BE A PITY if the physical make-up of 
book obscures its importance. The title, the 
-jacket, the end-papers, the decorative title- 
the illustrations like stills from a docu- 
mentary film, conspire to give it the appearance 
9f a scrapbook chronicling the oddities of a 
ticular phase of art-history—a period 
ogue. But Professor Shattuck has attempted 
thing more valuable: he has assembled 
cal studies of four figures—Henri Rousseau 


he esprit moderne received definition at the 
ent of its appearance. These minor artists 
not, like Picasso and Braque, the intellec- 
tual and formative agents in that re-direction of 
sensibility called Modern Art. But in their 
rance-like role of exemplary child-men, saints 
-nonconformity, gurus of originality or (in 
Viarcel Duchamp’s description of himself) ‘ un- 
rocked Cartesians’, they embodied a mythology 
y means of which this art-revolution was 
arried through. Professor Shattuck thus con- 
ducts us behind the scenes at'a moment when 
an avant-garde is in process of formation. 

These four artists display, according to the 
author, four traits. ‘They manifest’, he writes, 
an unrelenting desire to dredge up new ipateral 
rom within . . . and in order to do so they 
ittempt to forge an all-important mode of 
ght, the logic of the child, of dream, of 
humour, of ambiguity ’, But these four traits, he 
continues, ‘do not merely describe four aspects 
of a deep preoccupation with the subconscious; 
y are symptoms of man’s aspiration to 
ivinity, of his belief that he can surpass him- 
self ’. The consequences for art have been two- 
fold: ‘twentieth-century art has tended to 
earch itself rather than exterior reality 
is addressed itself to the arts of juxtaposition 
opposed to the earlier arts of transition (or 


eas 

his final pages of diagnosis Professor 
hattuck develops an observation which may 
_ some importance for those who are at 
ent seeking an esprit de contradiction to 
them from that deadlock of convention in 
h the latest avant-garde is a repetition of 
one before. All the styles of the past, he sug- 
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of Modern Art is to attain a state of fixity. 
paintings, poems, and compositions of the 
uet Years turn back upon themselves and 


y becoming for an instant exactly identi- 


th ourselves ... | we can allow the universe 


around us .: , Only by achieving rest, 
n a's perceive what i is happenikg out. 


Power to moves, but by an equilibrium 


*, and it 


s, have been styles of progression; the pur-— 


iet. They imply that by being sufficiently - 


Douanier), Erik Satie, Alfred Jarry, and . 
1illaume Apollinaire, in whom, as he claims, 


ae oe dynamic nature of works — 


immobiles waiting for_a character to appear, and 
its paintings have become traps ingeniously 
baited for the figure which fails to arrive. 

It would be misleading to give the impression 
that Professor Shattuck has written an essay on 
speculative aesthetics. His work is primarily bio- 
graphical and critical, based on a long study of 
the period (1885-1918) when Paris was a labora- 
tory of all the arts. His research has been tire- 
less. He moves with ease from one critical 
discipline to another—from painting to music 
(he was a pupil of Nadia Boulanger) and back 
again, taking poetry in his stride. The account 


of Jarry—the first in English—is a necessary . 


preparation for M. Lebel’s recent study of 
Duchamp. It is to be hoped that the book’s 
hidden value will be discovered by those who 
are seeking to re-establish contact with tradition 


—with those, that is, who are beginning to . 


examine the modern doctrine they had taken 
for granted, and for whom the works of Derain 
or Balthus or Pierre Jean Jouve could become a 
point of deliverance and departure. 


Frederick Delius 
By Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Hutchinson. 30s. 


This book has been thirty years a-making. Sir 


Thomas promised it to Mrs. Delius and has had 
the richest source of memories and docu- 
ments to draw on. The widow herself con- 
tributes information about the composer’s 
courtship. In theory it should be the fullest and 
most revealing study of the composer. Mean- 
while Sir Thomas in the concert hall has been 
an untiring advocate, an advocate of genius, for 
the music itself, and has laid a whole generation 
under its spell. Just because of this, it seems 
prudent to warn the intending reader that the 
book is less revealing and less persuasive as a 
whole than many a performance he will have 


heard Sir Thomas conduct. To begin with, it in 


no sense attempts to discuss or criticize the 
music as such. There are tributes to its lyricism, 
its charm, and so on, and there-are even occa- 
sional descriptions (e.g., of the stories of the 
operas), but suave generalization rather than 


analysis is the usual course. The artist and his 


art are however regarded as indivisible, so it 
might be assumed that the long friendship’s 
memory on’ which Sir Thomas relies would in 
the round supply all the needed information. 
And so to a large extent it does. 

Certainly this biography gives us a fuller and 
more balanced idea of an enigmatic character 
than the partial views glimpsed from the writ- 
ings of Philip Heseltine, Cecil Gray, or Eric 
Fenby (who so terribly and vividly caught the 
artist in his last, unhappiest years). Delius takes 
on a new face here; we see him young, we 
understand his rootlessness, his father-hating, 
even something of his eventual bitterness. Sir 
Thomas is of a pre-Freudian generation and his 
way of communicating these essential pieces of 
information may seem to those accustomed to 
today’s more forthright style of biography rather 
__ superficial. 


Loyalty as a friend and a taste for amused, 
gentlemanly meiosis tend to temper his judg- 
ments with reticence. Neither Delius himself 
nor his misfortunes come so vividly before the 
mind as the sound of Sir Thomas’s own urbane 
voice dictating: ‘ Obstacles were not a few. ..’, 
“on this none too princely provision’, etc. 
There is bland amazement at the folly of those 
who failed, as he signally did not, to perceive 
the quality of the composer’s genius. ‘It is a 
little surprising that there should not have 
existed in any publishing house of that time, 
one person who had the acumen to discern that 
here he was dealing with material very far re- 
moved from mediocrity. It is true that new 
compositions were not issued with that celerity 
and indiscrimination which makes the present 
age almost golden to composers young and 
old . . .’, and so on. It is a pleasant lenitive 
tone, but when we need precision it is apt to 
be evasive. Are we, for instance, to assume that 
Delius was a victim of syphilis which blighted 
his life? A sly reference to ‘ Minerva Pandemos’ 
nowadays seems altogether too inexplicit. 

Sir Thomas’s gentle disparagement of an age 
when even ‘such charming masterpieces of the 
operatic art as Carmen, Manon, and La Boheme 
are no more appreciated’ is finally softened by 
the thought that ‘the average man of common 
sense’ is on the side of the angels .. . ‘and I 
venture to hope—and indeed think—that the 
future of Frederick Delius may securely rest in 
his hands’. As a study this book may not satisfy 
all tastes, but as a labour of love it is commen- 
surate with the great sympathy Sir Thomas has 
so often brought to bear on Delius’s music. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Mackenzie’s Grave. By Owen Chadwick. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 


“I beg to direct your attention to Africa’, With 
those words, addressed to a most enthusiastic 
audience at Cambridge in December 1857, David 
Livingstone inspired a movement one outcome 
of which was the death in January 1862 of 
Charles Frederick Mackenzie. Home after his 
first great journey across Africa, Livingstone 
soon convinced the British public that the best 
way of ending the slave trade in that continent 
was to ‘make an open path for commerce and 
Christianity’. He himself returned in 1858 at 
the head of a large official expedition whose 
object, never achieved, was to sail up the Zam- 
besi and find a locality in the interior healthy 
enough for European settlement. Early in 1861, 
while struggling with his own problems, he was 
followed by a party of missionaries sponsored 
by Oxford, Cambridge, and other British Uni- 
versities. Mackenzie, then Archdeacon of Pieter- 
maritzburg in Natal, had accepted the leadership 
of the mission and been consecrated Bishop of 
Central Africa. ; 
From the beginning the mission met with 
misfortune. On Livingstone’s advice it was to 
be located in the Shire highlands, south of Lake 
Nyasa. The area happened to be one in which 
slave-raiders were active, and instead of being 


: S ‘able AS satroile aoe fnissionary Sescaltany pea 
ee ad fully Mackenzie and his colleagues became 1 
volved almost immediately in forcefully relent 
parties of captives. For this ‘interference — 

local tribal politics’ they were bitterly attacked — 


- 


forcements for the mission that Mackenzie, 
after a disastrous journey downstream by canoe, 
was attacked by malaria and died shortly after- 


--—s wards. Several others met the same fate. In- 
creasing trouble with both natives and the local 
: : Portuguese authorities ultimately led his succes- 
Z sor, Bishop Tozer, to abandon the mission and 


transfer its activities to Zanzibar in 1864. 
Although the story of this ‘ miserable failure’, 


‘by some of their supporters in England. They - 
suffered, too, from the unhealthiness of these 
climate, and it was while going to meet rein-— 


as Tozer called it, has often been told, Professor 


Chadwick’s comprehensive account adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of its details. Using 
much material hitherto unpublished, he not only 


explains fully the reasons (frequently questioned) © 


for Mackenzie’s actions; in vivid language he 
also throws new light upon the characters of 
Mackenzie, Livingstone, and their associates, 
and shows how many of the difficulties that 
arose were due essentially to temperamental 
2 differences. His book is both a valuable study 
ri of pioneering missionary enterprise and a notable 
contribution to the PREY of what is now 
- Nyasaland. 
I. SCHAPERA 


-The Economics of Money. By A.C.L. Day. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


_ £We are all economists now’ is a fair comment 
on the present British democracy. One look 


reveal, with what should be horrifying clarity, 
how exclusively economic—or materialistic—are 

the issues on which parties now appeal to the 

electorate. That may be deplorable; but since it 
is a fact, let us see to it that public interest 

in these affairs is based on informed opinions. 
_ There is dire need for popular education in 
economics and this little book by Mr. Day is 
presented as ‘a concise introduction to the 
_ theory and practice of the financial system’. 

Mr. Day, Reader in Economics at the London 
School of Economics, is a man in whom 
academic qualities are allied to those of popular 

exposition. But in this booklet he has failed to 
find the formula for which he is seeking in 
trying to educate the intelligent but inexpert 
citizen in the intricacies of the financial world. 

When such a reader meets the jargon word 
_ *transactor’ he will not identify himself with 

the person concerned, who is none other than 

‘anybody who engages in a transaction. 
There are a few blemishes of inaccuracy that 
ought not to mar a book of this kind. The duty 
on 99 per cent. of the tobacco consumed in this 
‘country is not an ‘excise’ but a-customs duty. 
‘The rules and regulations of the International 
Monetary Fund are not its ‘Charter’ but its 
Articles of Agreement. These are small matters, 
but if there is any doubt about the accuracy 

of .these minutiae, they will undermine con- 
fidence in the wider issues—with which, let \it 
be said, the book deals admirably. 

But what a shattering commentary on the 
tortoise pace of British printing and publishing 
lies in the fact that a book published on Novem- 
ber 12, 1959, and claimed in the cover blurb 
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back at the last general election campaign will 


Pau BAREAU 


The Atlantic Book of British and 
_ American Poetry. Edited by Dame 
_ Edith Sitwell. Gollanez: 2 vols. £3 3s. 
Good poets have usually made indifferent, 
though sometimes fascinating, anthologists. 
Their. interests are vested rather than varied. 
They look in other poets only for those special 


qualities, whether of form or tone or diction, 


that they have achieved or aspired to themselves. 


They choose or reject according to whether or 


not they find them. They do not stand outside 
the game. 

If Dame Edith is a brilliant exception, and 
she is, it is (I think) because the special quality 


that she looks for is musicality. That is a quality 3 
that seldom lets one down: without being a 


whole-hogging art-for-art’s saker, one may 
nevertheless suppose that if the sound of a 
poem is all right, the sense will probably look 
after itself. That is not quite true, but it is 
almost true. And it is certainly untrue if one 
attempts to substitute any other quality: poems 
with social consciousness, poems with a frank 
and manly tone, poems that eschew archaic 
diction, poems that rhyme, that don’t rhyme, 
that are suitable for young ladies—these are all 
classes that contain many marvellous things but 


‘really bear no relevance to the question of - 


absolute excellence at all. : 

I must not be misunderstood: I do not refer 
simply to the lush and melodious. Poetry, like 
music proper, has many noises, its Bach and 
Stravinsky as well as its Weber and Chopin. I 
mean only that Dame Edith is conscious of just 
what particular noise a poem is making before 
she is conscious of anything else. This very 
proper preoccupation is evidenced first by her 
choice itself. Our medieval literature for instance 
(Rolle, Gower, Dunbar, the anonymous. early 
lyrics both religious and secular) is represented 
here—and in original spelling for good measure 
—with a richness unparalleled in any other 
general anthology known to me. When we come 
to Chaucer we may be sure to find, and do find, 
that fabulously musical ‘ Balade’: 

Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere; 

Ester, lay thou thy meknesse al adown; 
Hyd, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere; 

Penalopee and Marcia Catoun, 

Make of youre wifhod no comparysoun; 

Hyde ye youre beautés, Ysoude and Eleyne: 

My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne. 

And similarly we are given unusually generous 
helpings of Campion, of the lyrics of Jonson 
and Fletcher, of Vaughan, Smart and Emily 
Dickinson. But the more traditional sources are 
not done injury. The ear that can hear the noise 
of Whitman (as distinct from apprehending the 
meaning of Whitman) will not be deaf to the 
noise of Pope. Indeed the great merit of music- 
ality as a criterion is that its tendency is includ- 
ing not excluding. Dame Edith may well say 
that she has been a great lover, indeed a very 
Casanova, of poetry, and these pages are littered 
with the most diverse conquests. 


The other evidence of her preoccupation is- 


to be found in the brief but weighty prefaces 
attached to certain individual poets, These are 


an Katherine Mansfield, hee 


is sure “ come Stier . a7 

~ Conceived afresh from the hesitant 
than the pickings from others’ pickings, - 
Atlantic Book is the hes of a lif tit 


bec Seine new “yrds as. tea do, = will 
pass unsuspected by the innocent reader. ‘Thus 
in Tom O’Bedlam’s Song (which Dame Edith 
of course prints in its original - “ uncaponised” 
version), the fourth verse begins: - 
When I short have shorne my sowre face, fer 
whereas the only manuscript has sowce and the 
first printed texts (which are independent) sow’s 
—which is surely right. And in the sixth. verse: 
I see the starres att bloudie warres 
In the wounded welkin weeping; = 
. The moone embrace her shepheard, 
And the quene of Love her warryor, 
While the first doth borne the star of morne, 
And the next the heavenly Farrier, 
borne for horne is indefensible. These should 
be corrected in the next edition. A 
“HILARY CorKE 
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New Zealand: Litehar tte A Survey 4 
By E. H. McCormick. 


Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d. 
One of the most significant points about this 
excellent book is that it is only 160 pages. long. 
It is not until half-way through this chrono- 
logical survey that Katherine Mansfield appears 
and with her the true birth of a New Zealand 
literature. So in effect the whole of a country’s 
writing is dealt with in some eighty pages. This 
isn’t to say that the first half of Mr. McCor- 
mick’s book is irrelevant or uninteresting. Quite 
the opposite. The history of New Zealand’s dis- 
covery, its colonisation by the British, its Maori 
Wars” and its growth into a peaceful prosperous 
little nation are absorbingly charted, along with 
the chronicles and bad poetry which accom- 
panied them. The poetry is so bad—Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and Henley turned beyond sourness 
to the point of colourless water. The author 
quotes the following with tacit relish—_ 

Being, and manifold “mother, laid upon life. like 

a dream, 

Fleeing to thee for another, a mightier thought 

_ and a theme, 

Take me to thy beautiful bosom, ‘hy bountiful 

breast, 

_ Make it bare to the exquisite blossom, suckle me 

there with the rest. 

The point he makes is that this ‘was written 
by a cultured swashbuckler, living one of the 
hardest of possible lives, that of a high-country 
sheep ga It was mpd when su men broke 


experience in its. own terms that a. 
Zealand literature was on the 
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YOUR NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION! <= 
Breed the most LUXURIOUS 
fur on Earth 


‘ Fayest £500 in SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS 
and in a few years you can be assured of a 
regular income from their pelts. 

Harmless, clean, simply fed and cared for, - 
absolutely odourless, Silver Cloud Chinchillas 
can be reared easily in your spare room or outhouse. 


STORIES an ARTICLES 
WANTED 


Writers—especially new writers—are 
invited to submit stories and articles 
for The Writer's Annual. 
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- - PAINTING 
COULD NOT LIVE” 


_Sir Winston Churchill, discussing his 
bition at the Royal Academy, “I could 
nad the strain of life.” You too can 
to paint. Six famous Artists teach you 
=r Colour by post. The Course is sheer 
easy. inexpensive. Write for free hand- 
describing Courses for Beginners and 
iced Students in every branch of Art, 


. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
T.L.73), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23. 


There are no restrictions as regards 
the nature of the material, and the 
length may be anything up to 5,000 
words. Each submission, however, 
must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Write now for full details including our 
comprehensive after-sales service, cover- 
ing priming, pelting and marketing. 
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SILER CLOUD GHINGHILLAS io, 


(Dept. Z), 30 Lowther Street, KENDAL, Westmorland 
Telephone: Kendal 879 


Minimum payment for accepted MSS. 
is five guineas per thousand words. 


THE WRITER 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Don’t forget! 


545 Ibs. 


C eaper than string— 
stronger than rope 
Resuming sales of 


PERFECT UNUSED TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing. 
Docking. Baling Machines, Horticulture 
Tomato Stringing. etc. 
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‘Free deliverv kee 7 i et, 
Write for Sample 

FLOWERDALE LTD. 

Dept. 12, 16 Ogle St., London, W.1. 


City of 
Cambridge 


Another beautifully illustrated 
inventory from the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monu- 
nents and certainly the most 
ambitious so far undertaken. 
r the first time in this series 
tailed accounts of 18th and 
th century buildings are in- 
Jed giving a more compre- 
sive picture than the earlier 
mes. More than 450 illus- 
tions,map,glossary,armorial: 
index. In two volumes (not 
old separately). 

s ae £5 5s. (post 3s. 3d.) 
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CTH KENSING® 


OvENING LECTURES 


(Mlustrated) WEDNESDAYS, AT 6.15 p.m. | OLD MASTER AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


ADMISSION FREE 


JAN. 13th—PRINCIPLES AND METHOD 


IN THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH PAINTING 
By Basil Taylor 


JAN. 20th—GAINSBOROUGH AS A 


LETTER WRITER 
By Dr. Mary Woodall, c.B.. 


=Mse=— DISCOVERY 


The Magazine of 
Scientific Progress 


Special January issue 


OUR 
PRESENT KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE 
SOLAR SYSTEM 


DISCOVERY begins the 1960’s 
with this special survey of the 
Earth’s neighbours in the Uni- 
verse. What do we know of the 
origin and history of the solar 


’ system? What is rocket research 


telling us about the planets? 
What can we learn from photo- 
graphs of the Sun taken outside 
the Earth’s atmosphere? These 
and many other questions are 
investigated in order to take 
stock of our knowledge of the 
solar system at a point in history 
when the astronomer may soon 
no longer be earth-bound. 


_ DISCOVERY is obtainable from all 


booksellers and newsagents, price 
2/6. The annual subscription is 
30/- from: 


JARROLD & SONS LTD 
NORWICH NOR 50P 


Arts Council exhibitions 
JAMES WARD 1769- 1859 
TATE GALLERY 
January 2—31 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 10-6; 
Tuesday, Thursday 10-8; Sunday 2-6 
_ Admission 2/6 
the leading 


Colleges 
of Music 


& WATERCOLOURS FROM THE WHITWORTH 
ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James’s Square 


EXCHANGES 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Please write for Catalogue and address of 
nearest Stockist. 


THE: CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


January 1—February 6 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 10-6; 
Tuesday, Thursday 10-8 
Admission 1]- 


Learn the French” 
they speak in France 


O LEARN a language really 

well you must hear the 
rhythm and the lilt of the every- 
day speech of ordinary people. From the start you are thrown 
Linguaphone teaches. you by into the conversational atmo- 
this quick, thorough, effortless . sphere of the boulevard, the café 
method. You learn by listening and the plage. Put in fifteen 
to the voices of distinguished minutes'a day and in a few 
speakers and professors on months you can express your- 
specially prepared Linguaphone self freely in the language of 
records, following the words in your choice, Find out all about 
the illustrated textbook. In half this unique modern method of 
the usual time Linguaphone- language learning. Post the 
enables you to speak, read coupon below. Full particulars 
and write the language—and, will be sent by return. 
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above all, to understand it when 
spoken. 
There is no formal learning. 
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ption, such’ the breadth of its” 
tia ie forms in little “ The Story 
Zealand” ’. This compendious docu- 

ade up of natural history, statistics, 
pology and autobiography—is seen as a 
hed of New Zealand letters. However, a 
it was still needed before anything decisive 
happen. This was provided by the Hungry 


down the old benign idol of English 
macy and jumped on the shattered pieces. 
literary forms have been slower to mature. 
in the last few years have there been any 
-worth-while novels. Drama, biography 
pecially, criticism (excepting the present 
hardly begin to exist. The fact that this is 
ade explicit is the only serious weakness in 
‘McCormick’s valuable, readable, and intelli- 


OwEN LEEMING 


bibye Dolly Gray: The story of | 
he Boer War. By Rayne Kruger. 
Cassell. 30s. 
en as wars go, the Boer War was a sorry and 
1a id affair. Mr. Rayne Kruger has had the 
k of writing a story with no heroes. The 
; began the fighting, but the British had — 
ccipitated the conflict. In point of fact both 
& welcomed the war. To Chamberlain at 
> Colonial Office and Milner as High Com- 
ssioner in Cape Town, it was a vindication of 
‘Imperialist idea; to President Paul Kruger 
th Boer Republic the fight was a holy one. 
. Rayne Kruger is a distant descendant of 
namesake, but his sympathies are all with 
: British cause. Indeed his evidence is taken 
inly from The Times and similar sources; 
does not seem to have read much in Dutch. 
sequently, his -portrait of Kruger is pre- 
diced, although perhaps not too inaccurate. 
e remembers J. L. Garvin’s description of the 
President as ‘the father of woe’, and his 
teousness takes some swallowing in the face 
is political manoeuvrings. In particular, his 
itions with the Kaiser were deplorable. Not 
ely for nothing did Kipling denounce him 
‘cruel in the shadow, crafty in the sun’ 
e Boer War was immensely es in 
in its early stages anyway. Mr. Kruger 
s the tone of the prevalent Jingoism almost 
. He is helped in this by his choice of 
tions, many of them old drawings from 
ated London News, more subtly in- 
- than any photograph. They have 
Back from the Battlefield’ and 
9 he Flag’. Whatever nostalgia these 
may induce is quickly dispelled by 
tic photographs from the front, such 
the slaughter at Spion Kop that were 
in Britain as Boer propaganda. 
he deals with the fighting, Mr. Kruger 
nis bes est Re he knows the terrain well, 
lain the complicated guerilla tactics 
3. Occasionally he gets over-excited, 
the accents of a Buchan novel, 
some reason for this. Never was 
_ more flamboyantly, or less — 
ish were by far the worse. 
ion and slowness are 
was not much better. 


t Soy = games 


mak Hic Sil were soldiers of the old eae 


Seay willing to sacrifice human life for the 


sake of a gesture, and Kitchener was quite ready 
to let them do so. 

As a result of these strategies, Kitchener found 
himself in the winter of 1901 with more than 
half of the entire Boer population in his 
custody, and the end of the war not nearly in 
sight. At least he had done no worse than his 


es. The ruthless poetry of R. A. K. Mason ~.predecessor as Cornmander-in-Chief. Mr. Kruger 


has some telling things to say about Lord 
Roberts. He points out that before his departure 
at the end of 1900 Roberts had virtually won 
the war, but he never realized this, and by his 
muddle the mopping-up operations were pro- 
tracted until an entirely new war had got under 
Way, in which the Boers changed over to guerilla 
methods which suited them perfectly. Roberts’s 
answer was to establish the infamous concentra- 
tion camps, into which he herded the non-com- 
batants in order to prevent them from supplying 
the guerillas. Twenty thousand women and 
children died of neglect in these camps, and the 
bitterness engendered will never be over. 

Who won the Boer War? Supposedly, the 
British: by the Treaty of Vereeniging the Boers 
submitted to the sovereignty of the Crown. 
Nominally, their descendants still do so; but it 
is also precisely these people who control abso- 
+ lutely the fortunes of South Africa today. When 
Lord Roberts chose to treat the Boers as upstart 


insurgents, he went a long way towards turning ~ 


them into a nation. The history of the Boer 
War is rich in such ironies. Another one is that 
both sides decided from the start that it would 
have to be a white man’s war. ‘ Hence arose the 
phenomenon, so singular and astonishing, of a 
long war fought across the breadth of a vast 
region the majority of whose inhabitants were 
mere spectators’. There Mr. Kruger leaves his 
subject, just at the point when it becomes really 
interesting. 


PETER Duval SMITH 


The Hashemite Kings 


By James Morris. Faber. 21s. 
In the winter of 1915, bloody from Gallipoli, the 
British High Command in the Mediterranean 
looked round for allies to help turn Turkey’s 
flank in Asia. Its eye (with some guidance from 
a young secretary at the Cairo Residency named 
Storrs) fell on one of Islam’s most antique 
royalties, the Grand Sharif of Mecca, Hussein 
ibn Ali ben Hashem. Descended from the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima, the Hashemites had 
ruled for centuries the arid Red Sea kingdom of 
the Hejaz, and the holy, crumbling cities toward 
which Moslems pray. For the faded power of 
his name, Hussein had spent much of his life 


politely confined in a villa by the Bosphorus: a 
small, ineffable grandee with a white beard and 


little occupation but watching the internal con- 
‘vulsions of Abdul Hamid’s empire and planning 


_ spaciously for the day it fell, When British 


emissaries came to ask if he would take arms 
against his suzerain, he unfurled obliquely a 
modest proposal for an independent Arab 
monarchy stretching from Mesopotamia to 
Palestine and from the Syrian plateau to the 
Indian Ocean. No one said yes; but no one in 
_ Cairo in 1915 said no. On June 5, 1916, the sons 
* of the Sharif, Ali, Feisal, and Abdullah seized 
_ the telegraphs, raised a red, black, and green flag 
of revolt, and surged north with their loyal 


; tribesmen (and an odd English youth who 
dressed like one) up the i railway to- 


Damascus. 


The Pe of Iraq and Transjordan were 
their payment, the first for Feisal, the second for 
Abdullah: half-promises half kept in the hasty 
lottery at Versailles. Their creation was as arbi- 
trary and far-fetched as—shall we say, as trying 
to patch together some of Spain’s wilder dis- 
banded American provinces under a remote 
descendant of Charles V? What Maximilian and 
Carlotta of Mexico were to Louis Napoleon, as 
tragically and absurdly, the Hashemites were in 
Britain’s second empire. I . their baked capitals 
beyond the Jordan and Tigris, they posed for 
photographs in frock-coats, uniforms and decora- 
tions; drove gloved and parasolled through the 
dusty streets in state carriages retired from 
Buckingham Palace mews; chatted over Spode 
dinner services to British advisers in gracious, 
faintly lilting Harrovian accents. When tribes 
rose, ancient Royal Air Force bi-planes would 
lurch up over the desert from Habbaniya. When 
coups occurred, British nannies would hide small 
royal heirs and British lieutenants would 
smuggle out Nuri Said. For as the glittering 
derricks and pipelines spread over the Middle 
East, money, bureaucracy, schools, and arma- 
ments brought a new class of officers and func- 
tionaries; proud, nationalistic, and resentful. As 
the British connexion became more deadly, 
younger Hashemites would try to shake it off; 
only to find that, in all the world, no interest 
but Britain’s required their thrones’ survival, So, 
by way of Palestine and Suez, came morning on 
July 14, 1958, the bullets and the screaming. 

It is a marvellous subject which needs an 
artist to see its richness. In James Morris it has 
found one of a kind, and given him the best 
focus so far for his interesting talents. If a 
foreigner asked what has been going on in intelli- 
gent young English minds since the war, I 
should urge on him this book or Sultan in 
Oman, to see at its complex best the meaning of 
neo-Edwardianism, They would show, first, that 
this has nothing much to do with waist-coats, 
drainpipes, or direct nostalgia. Rather, it seems 
an ironic, affectionate reduction to high comedy 
of what were once imperial powers and glories. 
It takes the form here of charming; almost 
Japanese vignettes of elderly gunboats shimmer- 
ing off Aqaba; ornate locomotives snorting down 
to Medina; putteed, heavily-moustached Arabists 
clapping for seltzer under the palms of Shep- 
heard’s. Like Peter Fleming’s recent Siege at 
Peking, it seems an attempt by our post-war 
imaginations, compensating for the lost, imperial 
joys of function by over=preoccupation with the 
decorative, to retain as decoration those once- 
majestic functions. Mr. Morris sets his tone, as 
usual, with a colourful, nicely ambiguous, 
slightly over-worked adjective. Here it is 

‘grand’: grand sheikhs sweep grandly to grand, 
tented feasts exchanging grandiloquent compli- 
ments with grand admirals. It is both epic and 
mocking, admiring and entangled with objec- 
tivity which inhibits admiration. But how much 
of each? Does Mr. Morris know? In the end 
his ironic ambivalence frustrates, seeming to keep 
us from the heart of the story. We can only hope 
some historian may come who can present the 
Hashemite episode as something more real, less 

‘period ’ than tragi-comedy, with one third Mr. 
Morris’s wit, potty. and style. 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Grave-digging 


JUST PASS DOWN that spade, will you? Thank 
you. And now the pick-axe and shovel? Right. 
What am I doing? Same as everybody else is 
doing, digging a grave. Who for? Why, for 
the fifties, of course. i ee 

It is difficult to summon up much initial 
enthusiasm for the orgy of 
‘Prospects’? and ‘Retro- 
spects’’ with which we are, 
to mix our metaphors, 
being inundated. Christmas, 
for instance, is a meaning- 
ful thing—an astronomical 
solstice, a. religious com- 
memoration of the widest 
implication and profound- 
est antiquity. But a decade 
is a pretty arbitrary thing. 
However, there it is: and 
as usual the B.B.C. has 
risen to the occasion. The 
chief offering was ‘The 
Edge of the Sixties’ (Sun- 
day to Wednesday), a col- 
lection of four films from 
various sources. The first 
two, ‘ The Innocent Years’ 
(1900-1914) and ‘ The Jazz 
Age’ (1919-1929), were 
American; and if their 
chief fascination was the 
partly adventitious interest 
of the fabulous. old 
sequences they had been built up from, that 
naturally reflects no discredit on their producers. 
They were both well conceived, and the added 
commentaries were discreetly adequate. My only 
serious complaint would be that in the former, 
unless I am much mistaken, the genuinely old 
shots were eked out by modern reconstructions 
or takes from ‘ period’ films: which, if the case, 
was irresponsible. 

The other two were British. ‘The Thirties’ 
was a hard-hitting propaganda piece scripted 
and spoken by Malcolm Muggeridge. It was a 
wilfully wrong-headed affair at times, mis- 
chievously angled and even containing apparent 
misrepresentations of fact—one of which had to 
be publicly corrected on the following evening. 
But it was lively and amusing and had a firm 
shape to it. It is an excellent thing that partisans 
like Mr. Muggeridge should be allowed to blow 
their tops in public; and those concerned are 
to be congratulated on not succumbing to the 
obvious temptation to suppression because of the 
death, a few days earlier, of Lord Halifax, who 
figured in it as the object of bitter criticism. 

I am sorry not to be able to report more 
enthusiastically on the final item, the B.B.C. 
documentary ‘VE Plus Ten’ (December 30). 
The closer one approaches the present, the more 
difficult it becomes, of course, to see the shape 
of history; and the less can one rely on that 
adventitious period charm of which I spoke 
before. All the same, surely something better 
could have been devised than the flat ‘ diary” 
approach, leafing laboriously through year by 
year, recording ‘highlights’ without sense of 
either relevance or comparative value? A Pro- 
gramme (with the capital P) is made out of 


‘The Edge of the Sixties: the Twenties’, on December 28: 
in the United States— 


because and therefore and so: but this was little 
more than a stringing together of ‘news’ items 
with and, and, and.. ‘ Bannister ran the first 
four-minute mile [shot of Bannister] and butter 
came off the ration [shot of grocer’s shop] ’: 
one can’t keep up that sort of thing for an hour 
and five minutes without inducing tears of 
boredom by the end. I was reminded of an 
item I once read in a local newspaper’s ‘ diary 
of the year’: ‘In April the Bishop took his 
pastoral walk through the fields and the farmers 


suffered the worst floods for seventy years’. 
Even so, something could have been salvaged 
had the commentary been willing to kick up its 
heels a little: but no, all was sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of the solemn serious thoughtful 
commonplace. There were no punches: even the 


Mr. 


‘The Thirties’ on December 29: 
Neville Chamberlain speaking to crowds on his 
return from the meeting with Hitler in Munich, 
September 1938 


—and 


a meeting of the Ku-Klux-Klan 


farcical ground-nuts scheme was handled as 
though it were a festival of the Church. One 
longed to hear Mr. Muggeridge’s rasping com- 
ment on that. 

‘ After the Battle’ came to an end last Thurs- 
day with Richard Dimbleby’s contribution—the 
best as well as the last. Like Edward Murrow 
(but without his disastrous style), but seemingly 
unlike the rest of- his fellow-contributors, Mr. 
Dimbleby showed that he firmly grasped the 
motives as well as the phenomena both of the 
war and of the ‘ peace’. 
What he saw then, and 
what he saw now, were not 
just enthralling incidents in 
the life of a reporter: they 
were small facets of some- 
thing much larger, whose 
nature he felt deeply and 
seriously, and he conveyed 
this seriousness to us with 


complete economy and 
without histrionics. | 
In Friday’s ‘Face to 


Face” John Freeman re- 
ceived the ultimate but alse 
the hardest _ interviewer’s 
assignment: he found him- 
self facing a king—King 
Hussein of Jordan. It is the 
hardest because, after = 
etiquette demands that 

the monarch selects | 
topics, which the subj 
- must then follow, a rev: 

of King John’s no 
practice. But he took it i 
his stride, royal manner 
were by tacit agreement temporarily laid asi 
and the result was one of the most memorab 
conversations of this memorable series. Acti 
either on his own initiative or under instructio 
Freeman avoided certain dangerous topics—t 
dismissal of Glubb, the abdication of Ki 
Hussein’s father—which he would probably no 
have ducked with a commoner. But the gene 
impression was surely the right one: that of 
painfully earnest and humble man who, b 
reason of those very qualities, is certainly on 
to reckon with. 


Hiwary CorKE 


DRAMA 
A Picture of the Times 


IT SOMETIMES SEEMS that the drama’ depa 
ment’s planners, if they had their choice, woul 
rather be running an art gallery. “Ho 
Uccello to Munnings’; ‘ Realism and Surr 
ism: a Contrast ’—this indiscriminate kind 
thing is excusable in the art world, for the 
will be no public unless some kind of a pa 
is. scrambled together for them. But the te 
vision audience ~is not likely to shrink 
Christopher Fry is presented solo instead of i 
a series on ‘ Poets in the Theatre’. 

‘Twentieth Century Theatre’, a six-mon 
series that opened last Sunday with Galsworth 
Justice, was heralded some weeks ago with 
advance programme and introduction by Mi 
Batty, head of Television Drama. Mr. Ba 
has two main points to make—that the pla 
wright, spurred on by ‘ passionate impati 
with the contemporary scene’ is, ‘likely 
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e and outrage all that is 
y accepted in his 
*; and that ‘when all the 
ys [1900-1960] have been 
the picture of the time 
t has been given will be a 
plete one’. A_ thoroughly 
e€ generalization about the 
nglish theatre from the closing 
own of the Vedrenne-Barker 
nagement at the Royal Court 
14 1907 until the end of the 
nd war is that it produced 
€arcely any literature of chal- 
enge; precisely because of the 
lheatre’s ‘sharper impact’ and 
vecause of the profiteering West 
ind managements between the 
vars, drama lagged a sad way 
yehind every other species of 
ginative writing. 
Expecting that this dismal 
h would have compelled 
. Barry to seek abroad for 
Mays that ‘created an impact, 
wr that shocked, even, because 
#f their unusualness’, I turned 
© the programme of the first 
hirteen productions: eleven of 
hem were British, characteristic 


Sreak in Festivities on December 29, with Arthur Goullet (left) as Lister, 
. Harry Baird as Bill, and Corinne Skinner as his wife Susie 


o 


itles being Dodie Smith’s Dear Octopus and 
VY. Tidmarsh’s Is Your Honeymoon Really 
ecessary ? Well-made plays, both of them, and 
10 doubt the productions will be dazzling; but 
yhy not simply present the stuff instead of pre- 
ending that by jamming everything from 
indberg to Enid Bagnold into a blanket cate- 
‘ory some kind of impressive social mural will 
ge? 
there were more plays like Fustice the series 
d be on firmer ground, for that work cer- 
y created an impact, its first production in 
10 leading to a reform in prison practice. It 
unfortunate for Mr. Barry’s production that 
was followed shortly afterwards by an extract 
the lunatic court scene of N. F. Simpson’s 
Way Pendulum, which released the pent-up 
spect for which Galsworthy provides no 
let. It is an over-simplification to say that 
emical writing dies as soon as it gains its 
se, but the grimly zealous tone of Justice 
occasionally develop a nagging stridency 
that its raison d’étre has gone. The chief 
‘ tment of the production was Terry 
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Scene from Galsworthy’s Fustice on January 3, with (left to right) Terry Scully as 
Falder, Fred Ferris as the Usher, Frank Henderson as’ Clerk of Assize, Frederick 
Leister as the Judge, Donald Eccles as Counsel for the Crown, and Tony Britton as 


Counsel for the Defence 


to rescue his mistress from 
her brute husband. In his 
weakness of character and 
role as the victim of imper- 
sonal social processes, Falder 
has a strong resemblance to 
J. L. Hodson’s _ Private 
Hamp, a part Mr. Scully 
played magnificently a few 
weeks ago. He seems to have 
been urged to repeat it and 
the consequences were disas- 
trously over-emphatic. 

The part of Cokeson, the 
gentle old head clerk who 
takes pity on Falder, equally 
lends itself’ to sentimental 
playing; but Paul Rogers, 
with beautiful tact and deli- 
cacy, presented a _ surface 
portrait of pedantry and 
fumbling — self - deprecation, 
allowing the key speeches to 
come through as if by acci- 
dent. This glowing perform- 
ance illuminated the produc- 
tion which Zoe Caldwell’s 
low-toned despair as the wretched Ruth Honey- 
will, and Ralph Michael’s affability as the Prison 
Governor, kept firmly pegged down to realism. 

A. C. Thomas, whose first television play, The 
Driving Force, gave a scarifying glimpse of rat 
racing in local government, returned on Decem- 


4] 
ber 29 with another local 
government piece, Break in 
Festivities. A West Indian 


couple, trudging through Lon- 
don on Christmas Eve in search 
of a room, give up after a series 
of humiliating rebuffs and move 
into a squalid attic; only at the 
end, when the wife gives birth 
to a child, is it apparent that 
the play is a modern version of 
the nativity. The two-line deve- 
lopment of the narrative, in 
which the serenity of the West 
Indians is set against the selfish 
boredom of the white-collar 
family, implicitly propounds its 
seasonal moral; but the shaky 
motivation of individual charac- 
ters, and their dialogue, both 
earth-bound and unpredictable, 
gave Terence Dudley and his 
good cast an uphill job. 

As I find it hard to resist 
plays based on an accurate por- 
trayal of people at work, I had 
a divided reaction to R. Vernon 
Beste’s The Girl on the Switch- 
board (December 31). Business 
conversation, and off-duty 
small-talk between business men, 
Mr. Beste handles- with commanding fluency. 
But what is one to make of his unlovely hero, 
the stricken Galt, who consoles himself for the 
collapse of his company by taking up with his 
telephonist, arrogantly refusing to deflower her 
on a haystack, and receiving—as a reward for 
this praiseworthy abstention—an influx of 
virility which carries him back confidently to his 
career and to his thoroughbred wife? Impotence 
is the one explanation that readily offers itself. 
But I don’t think Mr. Beste or the guilty couple, 
played con brio by Bryan Coleman and Petro- 
nella Byrnes, had anything so indelicate in mind. 
IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Peer Gynt and Others 


THE RADIO PLAY should surprise by a fine excess. 
Most broadcasting is too economical in mean- 
ing and language, partly because professional 
communicators are tidy-minded and given to 
trimming, and partly because writers who mean 
more than they obviously say and can set off 
movement of the imagination with an aside or 
an overtone are rare in any generation. 

There was always a splendid lack of modera- 
tion or single-mindedness about Ibsen, and he 
overdid things more thoroughly in Peer Gynt 
than usual. The play is several plays, a myth, a 


Two scenes from the Russian cartoon film The Snow Princess, based on Hans Andersen, on December 28 
John Cura 
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‘ many interesting holidays planning and good companion- 
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Sailing in Dalmatia, on Lake 
Thun in Switzerland,and among 
the Greek islands ... Walking 
in Andorra, the Black Forest and 
Rhine, Majorca, Lapland, etc. 
..- Camping in Corsica .. 
.. Painting on the Costa Brava 
..Climbing in Austria... Sight- 
seeing in Czechoslovakia... 
And a holiday in Switzerland 
specially planned for railway 
enthusiasts! . Page 
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pass by nites aad. 
ss filleted to a neat and probably 
tation. Radio can cope with its 
range of scene and mood, and give us 
ds and risk the ambiguities. 
d = McWhinnie’s production (Third, 
ber 30) did this admirably. Michael Red- 
e swung from being a man to a culture 
Baath acrobatic skill, and ran through the 
of Playboy, Faustus, Trickster, Pil- 
hg comic victim and mother’s boy without 
g sympathy. Three hours is a long stretch 


e 


Button-Moulder had a strong case when 
rived to threaten Peer with dissolution. But 
eter version would have been false, and 
» ambivalence towards a scoundrel-hero is 
ly proper. 

“he translation slid into poetic diction at 
es, but was generally unpretentious, clear, 
| speakable. There is a theory that we should 
ce Ibsen much merrier; and yet Norwegian 
nds assure me that no Englishman can under- 
id the misery behind Peer unless he knows 
€ mountains with distances in which Trolls 
probable. Certainly the translator and the 
xrs made the wedding scene, Aase’s death, 
| the Voltairean satire on Peer as a merchant 
nce very plausible. The new music by Harald 
d possibly helped to suggest that this was 
nere revival of a classic, but I regretted Grieg 
helped the English to ignore the loss of 
‘try in translation. Frances Cuka was an 
slient Solveig and Fay Compton an admir- 
Aase. Did Ibsen believe in the. superior 
dom of women? It seemed so in the principal 
es and at the end. But I would have 
epted the doctrine more cheerfully’ if the 
rused laughter of mocking females at several 
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ries of the quacking of the Norns. 
hristopher Fry’s reverberating rhetoric has 


n worrying over much about the point of his 
s or the motivation of his characters. So . 
pected ‘ The Dark is Light Enough’ (Home, 
ember 28) to make good radio, It began well 
h Chekhovian guests waiting for the gracious 
itess Ostenburg who makes things happen 
out interfering with people. Dame Edith 
is, as the Countess, and the rest of the’ cast 
e their elevated lines without either poetic 
mg or determined avoidance of rhythm. 
a while I found that they were all 
arly eloquent that it was hard to tell 
Beant and that the action presumably 
some symbolic meaning which was probably 
ing but not very interesting. It sounded 
short spurts but made too little sense over 


t farce with a bite of satire, which 
ally left tooth marks in commercial tele- 
It should be repeated. 

FREDERICK LAws 


SPOKEN WORD 
=| Aerial and Down-to-Earth 


| WHEN, LAST WEEK, my predecessor 
- “wished me a happy new year, I rather 
1 wondered what I had undertaken. 
Ea yn join the ‘otal who say that 
puffing same way as 
‘Rocket’? Should I lose all my 
‘sound broadcasting? Should I now 
S , and for ever, of the fascination 
‘None of these disasters has 
eee Papen Img week, 


‘the attention, and I confess to feeling that 


ats in the play had been less hearty. One — 


1 strong enough in the theatre to keep me. 


ately of scientists were nicely underlined in 


“Theories of the Universe’ (December 28, 

Third), when three scientists discussed the ques- 
tion of an expanding universe. One stoutly main- 
tained that the galaxies were receding from us 
and from each other, and that the present epoch 
of expansion had started eight thousand million 
years ago. The other two maintained, more or 
less fiercely, the steady state description of the 
universe. Neither side relinquished much 
ground, and, after forty-five’ minutes, they even 
disagreed on the aim of science, and someone 
propounded the theory that the aim in science 
was not to find out the true, but to find out 
the fertile. The discussion didn’t convince me 
that scientists were born speakers, but the 
thought that something significant may have 
happened to the universe between five thousand 
million and ten thousand million years ago does 
give one a healthy sense of one’s own micro- 
scopic importance. 

I was also conscious of other worlds when I 
heard the voice of Irving in ‘ Talking of Theatre’ 
(December 29, Network Three). ‘Ready, Sir 
Henry?’ asked an assistant, and Sir Henry 
launched into the opening speech of Richard III 


and Wolsey’s farewell speech from Henry VIII 


(and whatever the carpings of G.B.S., he did not 
distort his vowels, though he misquoted and 
even invented lines). Then the cylinder rattled 
on and we heard Sir Henry pronounce his edict: 
“I consider that one of the finest passages in 
Shakespeare’. It was authentic, sometimes in- 
audible, and curiously moving. 

If the talks this week had an other-world 
atmosphere, the features were decidedly down 
to earth. ‘Mosaic of Youth’ (December 30, 
Home) presented adolescence in the raw. This 
-experiment in pen-and-tape was designed to 
show ‘ rebellious youth’ in historical perspective; 
and it was, I thought, a vivid tesselation of tape 
recordings, comments and quotations. Plus ca 
change . . . We found that the modern ritual of 
teenage dress repeats Mayhew’s observations. We 
_found that teenagers today know the malaise of 
_Shakespeare and Jean-Jacques. We heard, of 
“course, that they dislike adults ( they’ re jealous 


_.of what teenagers can do’; ‘all this virginity till 


marriage business—it’s terribly Victorian’). The 
programme was, in fact, most remarkable for its 
candour: ‘I should like to protest’ said an 
undergraduate, ‘about the number of people 
who buy their way into Oxford. Trinity and 
Christ Church ought to be nationalized’. ‘ It’s 
all right to steal from a big place’, said a 
London girl, ‘ they can afford it—but not from 
a small one’. She added that she didn’t really 
Know the difference between right and wrong: 
unlike one undergraduate, who insisted that 


- morally we had never had it so bad. It was a 


provocative search for truth. But please, Mr. 
MacNeice, just for the sake of contrast: wasn’t 
there one young man who wasn’t mixed-up or 
angry? 

Another candid pen-and-tape was ‘ Charles 
Sweet—Street Trader’ (January 1, Home). Mr. 
Sandford, who wrote the script, sounded slightly 
artificial, a little (so I thought) on his best 
behaviour; but Mr. Sweet’s genuine patter swept 
us straight into Brick Lane on Sunday morning, 
with its dogs and china and budgerigars, and its 
‘scavengers going round for abandoned shoes 
and potatoes. Buyers were shrewdly assessed ‘ If 
a dealer says “Is it perfect?” we say “Yes” 
and talk rather quickly ’. A lively, cheerful close- 
up that might well be borne in mind by those 
who haunt the Portobello Road. 

It was followed immediately (January 1, 
Third) by a far more ambitious feature on life 
in the rough: ‘ Come All You Gallant Poachers ’, 
aki A. L. Craig and Dominic Behan. This was 
a lad opera based on accounts of transporta- 


tion to Australia and Tasmania. There were 


43 


moments. e lyricism, nobility and (when officials 
appeared) of excessive caricature; the feature was 
also, in its way, a powerful documentary, and 
one was horfified by the gratuitous violence 
shown to men whose crime had been to steal a 
brush or pilfer five eggs for their children. ‘ The 
rogues my subjects’: so one official described 
them. But the ship’s captain corrected him: ‘ My 
ship conveys some of the best men in England 
out of it. The exercise of their manhood brought 
them here’. And that, on balance, was the moral 
of Mr. Dillon’s grandiose production. 

It leads me to the great rebel of our century, 
and I can briefly mention the repeat of A Day 
with Churchill (January 2, Third): an un- 
doubted classic of the Spuken Word. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


MUSIC 
A Week’s Listening 


EVERY TIME H. €C. Robbins Landon 
dips his hand into Haydn’s inexhaust- 
ible bran-tub he seems to fish out at 
least oné or two pieces that are far too good ever 
to have disappeared from view, and so it was in 
the first of his new series of programmes last 
Thursday (Third). Not that I expect that either 
of the pieces written to display the King of 
Naples’s favourite instrument, the lira organiz- 
gata, will find much of a place in our concert- 
halls, even in Haydn’s own rearrangements for 
more usual instruments; though charming, and 
sometimes more, they are not in the same class 
as Mozart’s equally occasional serenades, and 
even those we hear all too rarely. 

But the impassioned overture to L’isola dis- 
abitata deserves a far more secure place in the 
repertoire than it enjoys at present. That ex- 
ceptionally, talented young conductor Maurits 
Sillem drew a well-shaped performance from the 
Goldsbrough Orchestra, and April Cantelo sang 
with fine intensity the Guardian Spirit’s air that 
Haydn wrote for a Viennese performance of a 
play about (of all people) King Alfred; it made 
one wonder how on earth Karl Geiringer could 
dismiss this as an ‘ insignificant composition’. 
The other aria, intended to supplement one of 
Cimarosa’s forgotten operas, was less remarkable 
but again beautifully done. Surely Miss Cantelo 
—or someone else, for that matter—might be 
invited to sing them at the Promenade Concerts 
in place of some of those hackneyed operatic 
arias which can easily be heard elsewhere. 

I don’t imagine that there would be much 
likelihood of any of the Mass-music that was 
sung at the convent of Las Huelgas in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries finding a place 
in today’s churches, even if the troped texts 
were liturgically admissible. Denis Stevens’s pro- 
gramme on New Year’s Day (Third) was a 
voyage of pure exploration, then, but no less 
rewarding on that account. With his immense 
practical experience of the problems of bringing 
medieval music to life he managed to secure a 
splendidly forthright performance from his 
Ambrosian Singers—scarlet and gold, mstead of 
the pale mauve that sometimes seems to be 
thought appropriate for this music. 

Perhaps the most pleasing thing about this 
programme (the second of a series of four on 
Mass-settings before Machaut) was the way it 
restored the brief polyphonic sections to their 
rightful setting in the plainsong of the mass— 
the only context in which they make musical 
sense. Yet I feel it was a mistake to put all the 
introductory talk at the beginning. I suspect 
that there are rather less than half-a-dozen 
people in this country who know the period 
intimately enough to be able to digest so much 
information at one gulp. This music is suffi- 
ciently unfamiliar to need all the tact and skill 
in presentation that it can get. Might we, in the 
remaining programmes of the series, have a 
word or two of commentary before each section? 


listening was a pretty insignificant concer 


The ie apices eee in oe 
two pianos and orchestra (Home, Dec ber 
by the émigré Russian composer Nikol 
nikov, who now holds a professorship sic 
in America. I imagine the concerto ‘must have 
been offered by the soloists who played it on 
this occasion, Eden and Tamir (erstwhile Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff), for they gave a brilliant 
account of their part in it. One can see, of 
course, that duettists are faced with something 
of a problem when it comes to working up a- 
concerto repertory, but although oe must get 
sick to death of playing Mozart’s E flat con- 
certo and Le Carnaval des Animaux, this is 
really not a good enough reason for including 
in the Wednesday symphony concert such a 


For all the highly organized 
musical structure of Wozzeck, 
it is through its dramatic power and unity that 
it triumphs as an opera. Many an opera succeeds 
with less than the greatest music when it has 
this quality; few succeed, no matter how fine 
the music, if they do not. 

Much has been written about the musical 
organization of this remarkable work, and 
rightly so, as it is no less than a miracle to 
combine almost all the known musical. forms 
within the fifteen scenes and make these various 
forms serve as a basis for the musical-dramatic 
structure. Berg has in his writings insisted, how- 
ever, that we should not listen to these ‘jnterest- 


ing ‘elements as such; they must not obtrude 


beyond their structural function andthe work 
must be assessed finally as an opera—as a piece 
for the lyric theatre. 

The dramatic qualities of characterization, 
well-planned climaxes, contrast of emotional 
situations and tension, are all carried out in a 


masterly way. The numerous scenes, mostly very. 


short, are so ideally grouped and selected from 
Biichner’s play both from the musical and 
dramatic points of view, that the act curtain is 


usually down apparently quite soon leaving us . 


amazed at how much of the drama has passed 
in so short a time—an unusual experience in the 


opera house. Wozzeck never marks time; it is — 


almost aphoristic in its dramatic tempo com- 
pared with Verdi and Wagner. Yet it is anything 
but small-scale or short-winded; we leave the 
theatre after the experience of a great human 
drama which touches us all deeply. 

One of the most remarkable qualities of the 
opera is its copious use of musical imagery. 
There cannot, in fact, be an operatic score so 
full of an imagery that i is almost onomatopoeic. 
This very dramatic and associative element is to 
be found increasingly in the nineteenth century 
and is manifested in entirely different ways by 
such composers as Wagner, Debussy, 
Strauss, and of course Britten in our own day. 


None has used it quite as it appears page after. 


page in Wozzeck. 

In the opening scene there is a subtle under- 
lining in sound of the turning of the mill-wheel 
referred to by the Captain as he philosophizes 
about eternity. A little later the wind is heard 


swirling in the orchestra both when it is referred - 


to as resembling a mouse, and also. at the words 
“south, north’, The word ‘ thundermaking’ i 
reinforced by a great crescendo on the drums, 

In the second scene where Andreas and 


_ Wozzeck are cutting sticks in the sunset we feel 


and. 


Music for ee. Written. in "1935, this. seems > 


to me one of his best works, even though it 


suffers from a certain rhythmic monotony that_ 


was emphasised. on this occasion by too similar 
tempi in the first two movements; yet as a whole 
the performance carried conviction. For Bruck- 
ner’s Fourth Symphony, however, Rudolf 
Schwarz seemed unable to find the right pulse; 
deprived of its own organic momentum the vast 
bulk foundered. 

Pulse and impetus were precisely the qualities 


‘that distinguished a performance of Brahms’s 


F major ’cello sonata given by Christopher Bunt- 
ing and Peter Wallfisch in the FNS ag Recital 


By IAIN HAMILTON. 


the floating mist and springing toadstools to 
which they refer as well as the ghoulish descrip- 
tion of the rolling head which was picked up by 
a man who thought it was a hedgehog. Then in 
quick succession follow references to a quaking 
gulf and other hallucinations in Wozzeck’s mind, 
ending with a great pause when he says he can 
hardly breathe. The sun sets and the distant 
drummers are heard and out of this drum-roll 
emerges through a long sustained string chord 
one of the most sublime passages in all opera. 
The string phrases descend as the scene closes 
and one feels the essence of wtter futility and 
hopelessness invested in the dejected, tragic 
Wozzeck. Quiet references to Andreas’ s gay 
hunting song serve only to increase our feeling 
of grief for Wozzeck who will never be able to 
resolve his problem and be as unconcerned as 
Andreas. In a moment we are overtaken by the 
brash military band, The subtle caricature of 
this military music and of the dance music later 
are among the most ironic touches in the score, 
but one feels them to derive from Mahler whose 


bitter versions of waltzes and Ldndler seem to 


reflect the disintegrating society around him 


more than do the more congenial waltzes of 


Richard Strauss. 

It is unnecessary to deal with the imagery in 
each scene in such detail but any listener really 
interested in this remarkable score should at least 


get a libretto of the work and follow the mean- 


ing of each sentence, as no libretto has fewer 
‘words or more important ones. One or two bril- 
liant points must, however, be mentioned. The 
description of. the heavens aglow i in Act I, scene 


3; the taking of his pulse by the Doctor in the 


following scene and the subsequent underlining 


in the orchestra of the reference to lines and — 


circles; these are illustrated by scales and circu- 

lar arpeggios. The tuning-up of the dance band 
is a masterly stroke in the fourth scene of Act II. 
Here each instrument is given little figures which 
closely resemble those used by the several players 
when they tune. This humorous incident is the 
accompaniment to one of the most terrible mo- 
ments in the opera when the Fool mentions the 
word ‘blood’ to Wozzeck: the mundane and 
fatal brought subtly into alignment. 

In the second scene of Act III the falling of 
the night dew is felt as well as Marie’s shiver- 
ing. In the tavern scene following her murder, 
Wozzeck’s vivid description of Margret’s burn- 
ing with fire is at once contrasted with his 
mention that soon she may be cold. The rising 
moon and the swirling of the waters as Wozzeck 
drowns are SF eee cases of what might so 


satiny, Shaw a age bee le i _ _ ’ - 


¥ * ls aca - 
ye et 


awareness is vital too, and it see S Le 


lack of this that made the otherwise 
recital of Rameau by the Lond ; 


Rameau’ s ceniatee contain a wealth ° 
for ‘the singer with enough rhetorical sensi 
but in Thétis Norman Tattersall hardly 


- it. There was more in Regina Resnik’s unu: 


recital later in the week (Third); this s . 
lack brilliance and agility, but she certainly 
an idea of how to put the words oyer. ‘ 

Jae Nost 
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Berg's opera will be broadcast af 7.40 p.m. on Spadaye Janiiaey 10 (Third) 


easily have. beds banal uses of rising td fal 
figuration. They are, however, used so brillia 
and with such: conviction that at his death 
whole theatre seems to fill with the gure 
dark waters which slowly return to their s 
motion as the frogs croak eerily. _ 

In the great interlude which follows, all 
musical as well as dramatic elements are we 
together. It is full of the greatest subtleties 

none is more touching than a far-off refer 
to the gay song of Andreas calling out of 
past from a time when Wozzeck still ha 
least the dregs of hope left in him before 
final disillusionment over Marie. 
The caricature of the lullaby in ‘Act 
scene 1, is significant. It first appears in 
third scene of Act I as Marie nurses her cl 
In the opening scene of Act II the child 
not sleep and interrupts her dreams of 
Drum-Major. The lullaby is now presented 
distorted form in line with her attempt 
terrify the child into sleep. It appears | 
again with vivid sense of irony as it is w 
into the quaver motion of the final scene 
the children when the child, now an ‘orpha 
playing alone. No words could harrow u 
does this musical stroke of genius which c¢ 
the tragic tale. In many scenes this imagery 
‘not appear, and an even subtler and de 
musical expression is used, but this parti 
use of associative sound is amazingly effecti 
The impressionistic use of sound re 
Debussy in many ways and occasionally the 
of flute and strings for a few bars make 
arresting musical association in our minds 
the French composer. Berg’s is howeve in 
pressionism experienced by one who i is at i 
an expressionist. His web of sound | 
just as often from figuration as it is fre 
contrapuntal lines of greater thematic 
ance. Schonberg, although he occasio: 
use of figuration in Die gliicklich 
ge “Dance roan the Golden. 
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texture from more directly co 
each of exceptional musical impo! 
a manifestation of a great creative d. 

, This use of musical se Berg, "alli 


. beh in ans Bare ae 
ina new way, of what | are 

sounds, areas ‘is indeed 
‘in our time. - 
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Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore 


15 days fully inclusive air holidays 
travelling by four-engined pressurised 
aircraft—flying daytime only and 
mainly at weekends. 


TANGIER 
o21 GNS. 


f you dislike group travel you 
vill find our prices AND. 
rsonal service just what you 

; want. 


Brochure from: 


business & Holiday Travel Ltd. 
rand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., 
ondon, W.C.2. Trafalgar 4114/6 


AIR HOLIDAYS of HIGH VALUE at LOW COST 


MOROCCAN HOLIDAYS LTD ) 


For free King-Size illustrated colourful brochure, containing over 
40 photographs, please write, phone or call today: 
(Dept. M10) 47, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3. 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 4246 


45 


fk ‘OA NDINAVIA 


Holiday Programme 
write to 


SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU (:<""<'"" 


Mdia 


WELCOMES YOU 


Today the splendours of.the gorgeous 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
modern comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned airliners, railways, and hotels 
are at your service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
28 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1 TRA 1718 


presenting 


‘botel 
cruises’ 


...a new concept of river cruising by the 
botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 
60-80 passengers in first-class comfort 
through the sunshine of the Rhineland 
Visiting four countries—HOLLAND 
GERMANY, FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 
in 15 days of delightful relaxation. Inc. fare 
from London, with excursions, from 59 gns. 
Please send for our Brochure 
‘botel cruises’ 


cornelder’s 
114 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 


GERrard 6336 


VARAZZE, Riviera, Italy..................... 
from 28 GNS. 


LLORET, Cosia Brava, Spain............... 
from 31 GNS. 


CASTELLARE, Beach Holiday Corsica 
from 33 GNS. 


TORREMOLINOS, Costa del Sol, Spain 
from 43 GNS. 


FLIGHTWAYS LIMITED 


brochures 
eae 


are available from our travel 
and holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 


23d.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 


‘The Listener’ 
(Advertisement 
Department), 
35 Marylebone 
High Street, 
London, W.1. 


EXPLORE EUROPE 
with ETA TOURS 


_ The Educational Travel Association have once again 

_ produced a comprehensive travel booklet listing over 
200 independent and escorted holidays throughout 
_ Europe. Special plans for this year include Easter tours 
to Vienna and Italy, low cost visits to the Italian art 
centres, Russia and Greece, and some exciting and in- 
expensive new centres in Yugoslavia, Bavaria, the 
Dolomites, Switzerland, Austria, Spain & Scandinavia. 
_ Prices are as low as-ever from: £26.15.0 for 15 days. 
= FREE 48-page brochure from: 


ot. M1)207, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
pposite Victoria Station) Tel. : ViCtoria 4826 


TRAFALGAR (1 
SEE THE CONTINENT AT THE 2a 


EASY-GOING COACH TOURS 

Examples... 

** Three Capitals ” 

“Swiss Special ”’ 

“Tyrolean Special ” 

“The Andalucian ”’ 

“ French Riviera ”’ 15 days 44 gens. 

“ Costa Brava ”’ 15 days 43 gns. 

FULLY INCLUSIVE RATES 

Full details in our ‘“‘ EASY-GOING 

_ COACH TOURS” BOOKLET 


aS 


B 
A 


8 days 30 gns. 
11 days 37 gns, 
18 days 35 gns, 
14 days 66 gns, 


RIGHT PRICE IN COMFORT! 


“FLY WITH THE BEST” 

INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS BY AIR 
(BEA—SWISSAIR—KLM etc.) ... 
PARIS 6 days £18 11 0 
RHINELAND 8 days £29 5 0 
BELGIAN COAST 8 days £23 0 0 
COSTA BRAVA 14 days £42 0 0 


Other AIR HOLIDAYS to Russia, 
S. Africa, Greece, Portugal, U.S.A. ete. 


Full details in our “FLY WITH THE 
BES 7 


T ’? BOOKLET 


TRAFALGAR TRAVEL LTD. 
Head Office: Grand Arcade, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
Tel. WHitehall 0021 
Branch Office: 780 Earls Court Road, London, $.W.5. 
Tel. FREmantie 1133 
a A A A A A A AO OO A AO A AO A AO a OO OO A AO A OO A tO AO a 
" MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 26, 29, 30, 38 & 42 
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Lord Morrison Ore La mbeth | : 
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é more information), Alternative, 
(2) One Heart. Better than a double at-this low 
im ree level. (3) Four Clubs, Worth it on values, and 


~ 


impression that you didn’t get on personally. 

very well with Winston Churchill: certainly he 

made rude remarks about you at one time and 

another. He said on one occasion at-least that 

you had a distorted, mischievous and malevolent 

mind. This doesn’t suggest that you were the 
best of friends. What is the truth about that? 

Morrison: As a matter of fact, in the War 


Cabinet, Winston and I got on well normally. 
The only trouble was. that on a certain limited — 


number of occasions I didn’t agree with him, 
said so, and argued him to a standstill; and a 
few times, as a consequence, he didn’t get his 
own way, which annoyed him very much indeed, 
and I quite understand that. But then within 
forty-eight hours we were good friends again, 
and it was all right. There was nothing serious 
about it. Of course, he did go to East 
Lewisham on the eve of the 1945 election and 
he said at the bomb site there, that of all his: 
late colleagues he never wanted to see again it 
was me; and for about three weeks he wouldn’t 


talk. But Winston’s a kindly fellow at heart; he > 


can’t go on like that for long and he made a 
gesture one evening at No. 10 at a party and 


we’ve been jolly good friends ever since. Of - 


course he’s attacked me bitterly in opposition. 


Freeman: Was there any moment in the War 


Cabinet when you really nearly broke with him, 
or were you always more or less in agreement? 


Bridge Forum 


By 


IN THE FINAL of the inter- 
regional quiz the contestants 


were Dewsbury, represented by Miss A. Armitage 
and Mr. G. P. Hirst, and Eastbourne, represented — 
by Mr. J. E. Hawkins and Mr. E. Seldon. As - 


in previous programmes, the contest began with 


five questions, all relating to the following hand: 


@4 WVKJ65 @K9752 &A103 
You are South, the dealer, at game all. These 
were the questions: : 


(1) souTH WEST NORTH EAST 
No 1S 2G «slot 
(2) No No iC 1D 
? 
(3) No 1H 2C 2H 
> $ 
(4) No No 1C No 
1D No 2S No 
Pa - 
i; (5) No No 1S No 
: 2D No 3H No 


We judged the best dbswers to be as follows: 
(1) Two Spades (the best way to gain time and 
Four Clubs. 


very likely the best way of propelling the enemy 


(concluded from page 7) 


~ 


~ Morrison: No: no question of breaking. 


Freeman: And what about the release of © 


Mosley? Did you have all your colleagues be- 
hind you on that? : 
Morrison: I never asked them: I told them. 


- This is where the Home Secretary, as in execu- 


tions, was discharging a quasi-judicial function 
—which is a favourite word of mine. Some 
people say I use it wrongly, but never mind. It 
was my responsibility. The wording of the 
defence regulation is ‘if the Secretary of State 
is of the opinion that—’, and so on, and there- 
foré I told the Cabinet and there was discussion; 
but there was no question of my breaking with 


_ the Government over it. 


Freeman: Supposing Sir Winston, in the war, 
had had to give up for one reason or Bacther, 
who were the really key figures in the Cabinet? 


- Would he have been succeeded do you think by 


Eden, by Bevin, by Attlee, by Beaverbrook? 
Morrison: Heaven knows. It would have been 
a difficult choice. On the face of it you’d think 
it had to be a Conservative because they had a 
substantial Conservative majority in parliament. 
If, on the other hand, they hadn’t got a com- 
petent man for it it might have had to be some- 


thing else, but it would have been difficult. You 


couldn’t really replace Winston. 
Freeman: Did it ever flash across your mind 
that you could haye done it? : 


‘Inter-Regional Quiz’—Final — Ske 


HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE. 


into Four Hoe (4) Two ene a Alterna- 
tive, Three Clubs. In these forcing situations it 
is best to make the bid that allows most time 
for development. (5) Four Clubs. This ‘ advance 
cue bid’, as it is called, is the best tactical 


_ manoeuvre. It can be followed by strong support 


for hearts. Alternatives, Five or Six Hearts. 
These were all tricky and (we hope) instruc- 
tive points. The competitors gave several answers 


that were by no means bad mistakes although _ 
they did not quite correspond with our idea of 


the best bid. The score at the end of the quiz 
was 8 out of 20 to Eastbourne, 4 to Dewsbury. 


The next test was to bid the following hand, 


with West the dealer at love all: 


WEST EAST 
A743 4Q10 
WAS. | ¥KQ1064 
@A8764 @K952 
&KI & A3 


For Dewsbury, West opened One Diamond, 
East bid One Heart and West One Spade. East 
now bid Three Diamonds—not really forcing 
and therefore an underbid. However, West was 
able to go to Five Diamonds, and East bid Six: 
This scored 10 out of 10. 

The Eastbourne bidding was: One Diamond 


—One Heart; One Spade—Three Clubs; Three * ‘ 


su If North, igs oe have. the 


| 
. war . 
2 SMoccisny No, 7 never. tioushe i, 
saying. I could or that I couldn’t, but | 
didn’t occur to me, _ Modesty ever ‘sat upon 1 “a 
brow! as 

Freeman: Looking back now on what ha 
pened in 1955, when Mr. Gaitskell was el ect 
to be leader of the Labour Party, do you 
four years later, that perhaps it’s just as we: 
the end that the younger man took over, 0 
you think you had got some special qualit | 
contribute, that perhaps as yet Gaitskell has: 
got? 

Morrison: Oh, I think I had. But of course | 
that time I was four years older than I wou 
have been in 1951 and that did ‘make a mater 
difference in the mind of the party. I’ve q 
bitterness of soul about it, because I don’t 
it’s any good having it. I ‘think I had got som 
thing to contribute. I did know the British, a 
I understood them and parliament, too, and 
think it might have been a good thing ‘fort 
party, and for Gaitskell, if he’d agreed to | 
number two until I saw fit to retire, which 
would have done in due time. However, it did 
work out that way, and therefore good luck 
Mr. Gaitskell. I hope he succeeds! — 


.~ 


John Freeman’s interview with King Hussein 
Jordan will be published next week —_ 


ret x 
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_ Hearts—Four Hearts. Thus Fast. never ‘sl 
ported. diamonds. In the view of the judges E B 
should force with Two Hearts on the fi 
round, Eastbourne scored 5 for their bid 
so Dewsbury now had a lead of one point 

The final question was how to plan the | 8 
in Six Diamonds against the lead of a low spe 
Best is to try the Queen of spades, which le 
to the King and Ace. Now declarer plays 
and King of diamonds in that order, If the 
breaks 2—2 there is no RED but ‘SUPP 
they are3—1. 

In that case West thins to dispose of his d 
‘spades before anyone ruffs. It is no use play 
out three top hearts, for even if they are 3 
‘someone will ruff the fourth ron 

a spade. - : 

The extra chance lies in finding an 
with J x x x in hearts and the ou 


ea 


ae once. (To pee an -apoaeene sae Ix 
course, a better chance than bee oe 
+ py to be xxx x and JEG 

obgwea ee found the answer to 


 eertics and See well. Use a eoaee spoon 
for all. the mixing. Turn out on a cool surface 
which has been slightly oiled or greased, and 
mould into a square. (A knife dipped in hot 
water is useful to press the nougat into shape; 
alternatively, it can be poured into a Swiss-roll 
tin.) Mark into 1l-inch squares, and allow to 
cool. While the nougat is cooling, roll the pre- 
pared almond paste on_a sugared board to 4-inch 
thickness, and cut into 1-inch-wide strips. When 
the nougat is cold roll a strip of almond paste 
round four sides, seal the joint firmly with a 
knife, and then roll in caster sugar. 
M. WINIFRED HARPER 

—Television ‘ Cookery Club’ 


: 1e Very Yoiine bg 
“Warn GIVING a party for young 
ces pe remember that they like 
ment of choice, and also find small 
nating. I suggest you make tiny jam 
J and put them on little plates. Cut 
; ‘of “crane and butter, sprinkle with 
reds-and-thousands, and then cut them 
eines with a pastry cutter. Make 
sires cut out with a small bottle 
id ice them in a variety of colours. 
. child put a little paper case—the 
<a individual sweets—and fill it with 
or tiny sweets. Make each child a 
d man (you do not actually use 
d but a biscuit mixture, and can buy 
cuttel t for ¢ a few pence) and tie a coloured 
' his neck. Give the children cups 
aucers from a doll’s tea service, if you have 
0. and let them pour out their own fruit 
yr milk froma teapot. 
MarGarET RYAN— Woman’s Hour’ 


Tomato Soup 


You will need for six people: 
14 lb. of very ripe tomatoes 
fonion, 1 carrot, 1 sprig of parsley 
1 tablespoon of flour 
2 teaspoons of sugar 
3 tablespoons of very fine tapioca 
1 oz. of butter 
2 pints of water 
Salt and pepper - 

Mash up the tomatoes (including skins) with 
your hands in a bowl, and thinly slice the 
carrot and onion. Using a saucepan, shallow-fry 
the onion and carrot in butter until slightly 
brown; stir in the flour and then the mashed 
tomatoes and mix very well. Add the water 
slowly, stirring all the time, to avoid lumps. 
Add salt, peppery sugar, the sprig of parsley, 
gnd: bring to the boil. Let this cook gently for 
45 minutes, with the lid on in order to keep all 
the goodness in. Put it through a really fine sieve 


ougat and Marzipan Squares 
this sweetmeat you will need: 
. Ib. of caster sugar 

teaspoon of pure glycerine 


‘1 dessertspoon of lemon juice 
3 oz. of chopped blanched almonds 


3 oz. of chopped cherries 

Small quantity of marzipan 

ising a solid-base pan, heat and stir the 
of sugar, the glycerine, and lemon juice 

i the mixture looks like syrup and is a pale- 

uit colour. Add the chopped almonds and 


Crossword No. 1,545. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


By Upee 
book tokens, 


g date: first post on Thursday, January 14. Entries should be.on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ining them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
on 1, W.1, marked ‘ Crosstyord® in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
words the Editor’s decision is final 


The twenty words unclued have something in com- 
LER PFL? ea mon. The light for 8 is two words.’ The other 
clues are normal, The unchecked letters occur in: 


EX-MILITIA MAN GETTING CLUB SUIT, BUD HILL AND 
I PAUSED. 


we 


CLUES—ACROSS 

12. One who practises a shabby trick (4) 

14. There’s chaff all around as the joint appears (5) 
id. The retrograde step of 6 involves a ring of 
flattery (4). 

17. It’s a hoax when the first woman leaves the 
town (4) 

19. Specially good tree—see headline out East (4) 

. Her morning upset in the women’s quarters (5) 
Set up a cairn in the Lake District (5) 

25. oe kind of Wines you’ get in Maltese canteens 
26. A scandalous corner to pick up what's left. (5) 
31, Little water-spirit—that is next to nothing (S) 
86, Minutely examine underworld party (7) 

87. Being mo churchman, this dubiously holy 
believer needs a clue (10) 

39. Slow movement gets an American service-man 
into trouble (6) 

41, Old ead add short reply to Norse war- 


. 
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43. ror a big row in the Mohammedan world 


: SE Bee: CE Bee els 


ii 


terete i Se 


Ee 45, Unwilling to hold back a worker (9) 
Piet) | 3 ' 50, Rough road for farmer Allan’s niece (4) 
$1. Tupi palms small Italian coin (4) 
52. In the amphitheatre, hatless, you'll find insects 
buzzing about (9) 
53. You’ll see native dress modified with the French 
out of Selangor (6) 
64, The relay is altered—it’s near the Geeinaind (5) 
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gestions for the House wife 
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and then put the soup wk in the saucepan. If 
it is too thick add a little water, but remember it 
should be slightly creamy. Bring to the boil 
againand stir in the three tablespoons of tapioca, 
mixing well, and cook for another ten minutes, 
taking care the tapioca does not stick to the 
bottom of the pan. Just before serving add a 
nut of butter. 


Cari AMERY (page 3): 


EDMUND TRACEY (page IJ): 


S. J. BAILEY (page 13): 


ALASDAIR MACINTYRE (page 2/): 


ALAN STUART (page 27): 


MAuURICE CRANSTON (page 32): 


IAIN HAMILTON (page 44): 


MariE-JEANNE— Today’ 


Notes on Contributors 


Bavarian novelist and 
critic; author of Der Wettbewerb and Die 
Grosse Deutsche Tour 

a music critic 
of The Observer 

Rouse Ball Professor 


of English Law, Cambridge University; 
author of Law of Wills; editor of the 
Cambridge Law fournal, 1948-54 

TAN MCGREGOR (page 15): Director, Medical 
Research Council Laboratories, the Gambia 


Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Leeds University; author of 
The Unconscious 

Reader in Statistics, 
London University; author (with M. G. 
Kendall) of The Advanced Theory of 
Statistics, Vol. 1 

Political 
scientist and historian; author of Freedom 
—A New Analysis, Ffohn Locke, etc, 
critic and com- 
poser whose works include The, Bermudas 


DOWN 
To act as 12 does (3) 


. Scots endure this old counsel when fou (4) 
- See 15 G) 

. Do as seems fit, the festival was over a week ago (4) 
. The dais is  part-rearranged to show 


up -Granny’s 
favourite plant (10) 


. The sort of sound Alfred would make (5) 

. Mistake always made in Spenser’s description of Una (3) 
. Like satellites, putting the red sun in peril! (11) 

. Silver franc a wee bit bent (5) 

. Strips for the combat (5) 

. You must expect to find one in Bratislava (4) 

. Spenser’s squire in the eating-house only needs one 


can (4) 


. Noisy fellow calls for a round of drinks (7) 
. Secret society sends back an -untipped arrow by Jock 


7) 
4} 


. Used by tailors in heather-mixture (6) 

.. There’s a casé for sewers in the Tuileries (4) 

. Having all these rupees about one—that’s vulgar! (4) 
. Small bird in the French country-house without water 


(4) 


. Show the way back to the wood (4) 


Solution of No. |,543 


1st prize: John Coleby (Buckley); 2nd prize: D.R. 


Laver (West Byfleet); 3rd prize: 


R, W. Killick 


(London, S.W.14) 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
at ‘O’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY~ EXAMINATIONS 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sé.Econ., LL.B., B.D. 
Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma in Education 
Diplomas in Theology 

Geography, Social Studies, 
Public Administration 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

BAR; SECRETARIAL 

ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 


WELFARE) OFFICERS 
Also in Single Subjects 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


Write for 
Profit 


If you are interested in article and 
short story writing as a profitable hobby, 
send to-day for a free copy of “How to 
Succeed as a Writer ”, which gives details 
of the widely recommended courses con- 
ducted by the Regent Institute. Over 
1,750 publications have bought students’ 
work—a record without parallel. 


New Writers Wanted 


This informative booklet reveals that 
editors are constantly on the look-out for 
fresh talent and that there is a great. field 
of opportunity for the new writer, Other 
contents include: 

Writing as the ideal Hobhy— What 

Editors Want—Openings for the 

Short Story Writer—Opportuni- 

ties for the Woman Writer—A 

Notable Record of Success. 


Earning While Learning 


There are numerous people who, as a 
result of applying for this booklet, have 
been enabled to earn considerable sums 
in leisure hours. Many pupils earn while 
learning. 

A woman student writes: ‘“ Your 

Course was so successful that I am 

finding plenty of work to do. I have 

now two regular features and have 
an odd article in now and again. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the 

Course transformed my life.’’ 


%& Send for FREE BOOKLET 


Take the first step today. Write to 
The Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/29B), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free 
copy of “ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
No obligation, 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY — 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M,A., M.C, 


Home Study Courses 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), London University Entrance 
requirements and External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 
B.Mus.), Bar (Parts I and II), A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civil Service, 
and many other examinations. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure. Private Study Courses are 
available in Sociology, Languages (including Russian), Economics, &¢, 


4 Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
‘ 56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


I’m a world 


problem 
you can 
help now... 


Hunger and sickness cannot 
wait for the world solutions 
refugees need, Someone 

must come to the rescue 

quickly to save the under- 

nourished children and to 
rescue those who need help 
in places like Algeria and the Near 
East, Hong Kong and Korea. 2 
Will you send your special gift this World Refugee Year to help 
a refugee who would otherwise go without? Please send now to: 
The Listener Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd., Old Bank, High Street, Oxford. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PEOPLE OF GOODWILL 
%* 10/- provides 48 good meals for orphans. 


%& Make a special effort to raise funds which will] enable us 
to re-settle a long-term refugee family in a new life. 


%& 30/- will maintain a refugee apprentice in Austria for a 
week while he is learning to be self-supporting. 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Franks, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
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THE EXHIBITION THINKING PEOPLE MUST SEE 


A challenging exhibition. It will instruct 
and inspire. See the great work being 
done to end world poverty (one in 
three is always starving). This is the 


war that matters. 
CENTRAL HALL - WESTMINSTER 
Open 10 a.m—9 p.m. 


Weekdays Jan. 16—23, 
Entry to Exhibition and Cinema 

Adults 1s.; Children 6d.; O.A.P’s. Free. 
Week’s Souvenir Programme Is., post 
free from ‘War on Want’, 

9 Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Special Events ; 
Mon.,Jan.18,7.30p.m. Sat., Jan. 23, 7.30 p.m. 
Public Rally. Final Rally. Chairman: 

Speakers: et Coa C.B.E, 
Father Trevor Huddle- pease 
ston, Rt. Hon. Phillip OM Mo 
Noel-Baker,M.P.,1959 Rt, Hon. Eas 
Nobel Prize, Mark Warr, G.B.E. 
Bonham Carter. Tickets Free, Bookable 
Tickets Free. Collection. at 2/-. Collection. 


Tickets from Keith Prowse or “War on Want” 


-P., 


De La 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


RRS SIR SEE 
Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 


London, W.1.—AlL editorial communications to the Editor, THE ListENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—Janwary 7, 1960 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIO 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most convenient means of preparin 
General Certificate of Education and P: 
exams,: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., et 
ternal London University Degrees; for 
Service, Local Government and commer 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Perso 
Management: for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, et 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-ex! 
courses in business subjects. : 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCES 
Guarantee of Coaching un Succe: 
Text-book Lending Library; Moderate fe 
payable by instalments; ‘ fa 
Write today for prospectus; sent FRE! 
request, mentioning exam. or subjecti 
which interested to the Secretary (Dl 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGI 


ST. ALBANS ' 
er call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G 


MAKE WRITING 
YOUR HOBBY 


| 
: j 
THIS WINTER ; 
3 
Far too many people go. 
through life meaning to take up” 
writing—when they have time. 
They keep putting it off and get 
nowhere. Yet nearly everyone 
can spare two or three hours a 
week on a profitable hobby and 
even at this leisurely rate much 
can be done in six months or a 
year. 


At the London School of 
Journalism—for nearly 40 years 
leader of the world in correspon- 
dence coaching in writing—no 
time limits are fixed. There are 
Correspondence Courses in 
Journalism, - Article ~ Writing, 
Short Story Writing, Poetry, 
Radio Plays, Television Plays. 
There are also courses in Litera-' 
ture, written by the late L. A. G. 
Strong; in History by J. Hamp- 
den Jackson, : 


Write for a free copy of 
“ Writing for the Press”. The 
fees are low, advice is free: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (L), 


19 Hertford Street, 
Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted toeditorsona 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists.For20 yearswe have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum .efforts on your behalf. Fee 
) returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch Is FREE from 
Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 

of 


FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE 


LIMITEE 
n Eft 


